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THROUGH DESERT AND FOREST IN ARIZONA 


OLBROOK, Arizona, is 

the county seat of Navajo 

County, and though its 

population is but five hun- 

dred it is a town of con- 

siderable importance. As 

towns go in this thinly settled section of 

the territory, it holds a position similar 

to that of a city of a hundred thousand 

people in our thickly populated East. 

It is the center and chief trading point of 

an extensive cattle and sheep country. 

Great ranges lie contiguous to it, stretch- 

ing over the semi-arid or forest lands 

that surround it in a radius of a hundred 
miles or more. 

This is a region that has been the 
scene of many gun fights in the romantic 
days of not long ago, and survivors of 
this wild period—the gun men of yes- 
terday—are still to be met at every 
turn. It was in Holbrook that the 
famous fight took place between Sheriff 
Comodore Owens (Comodore was his 
Christian name, not a title) and the 
notorious Blevens-Cooper gang of des- 


peradoes, ending in the downfall of the 
latter, and the general discouragement 
of bad men within the county presided 
over by Owens. Fearless men, handy 
with the gun, were always chosen here 
for the office of sheriff. Owens possessed 
these qualifications to a high degree. 
The Blevens-Cooper gang, consisting of 
four murderously inclined individuals, 
had been boldly terrorizing the county 
for some time. Everyone seemed afraid 
of them. Finally they became so bold 
as to take up their headquarters in Hol- 
brook, the county seat, and made it their 
base of operations. 

Sheriff Owens happened in town one 
day and learned of their presence. “I 
think I’ll go and get them,” said he. 
There were no volunteers for his forlorn 
hope, but many warnings to the sheriff 
that he would surely be killed. 

He carried a rifle when he knocked at 
the door. One of the gang opened and 
sprang back for his six-shooter lying on 
a table, but died before he reached it. 
Another took a pot shot at the sheriff, 
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missed, and immediately ceased to exist. 
The other two tried to escape, but the 
sheriff saw them and while one could 
count two, both were down. It is said 
that the sheriff never once lifted his gun 
to his shoulder but.fired every shot from 
his hip. 

In former days the sheep and cattle- 
men were constantly at war, but lately 
the government has devised methods of 
settling disputes between them and the 
bloodshed is ended. But many of the 
men who took part in these fights still 
live. 

For the most part the cattle ranges 
are smaller to-day than they were ten 
years ago, but many of them are still 
very large. The yearly shipment of 
steers from Holbrook is between 10,000 
and 15,000 head; of sheep, between 60,- 
000 and 75,000; and the annual ship- 
ment of wool reaches $1,500,000 in 
value. 

Fifty miles to the southward of Hol- 
brook lies the northern edge of the 
largest timber reserve in the United 
States, and in this region is the pictur- 
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White 


Mountain 
range, and the Mogollon Mesa, with an 
abundant supply of big game animals. 
Here, too, lies the Apache reservation 


esque and rugged 


and to the northward the Zuni and 
Navajo, the latter with their stretches 
of desert, striking buttes, and mesas, 
their marvelous canons and mighty 
cliffs, painted in a hundred colors by 
the brush of the Almighty artist. 

These features of the surrounding 
country, replete with romance and na- 
ture’s wonders, led me to choose Hol- 
brook as the starting point for a tour of 
investigation and adventure. ‘Thus it 
was that one evening late last June, I 
found myself and my baggage on the 
station platform watching the “limited” 
that had brought me there fade away 
into the desert westward. It was a Sun- 
day evening and probably because it was 
not customary for the “limited” to stop 
at Holbrook the usual assemblage of 
town-folk was not there to meet the 
train. While I stood uncertain which 
way to turn, two young fellows, spurred 
and booted, in shirt sleeves, and wearing 








jaunty sombreros, observed me from a 
corral opposite and good-naturedly came 
to my assistance. 

“T reckon you want a hotel,” said one 
of them, taking possession of my suitcase 
without further introduction and with a 
self-reliance and air of proprietorship 
quite refreshing. 

“IT reckon I do,” I assented, as we 
turned up the street to the northward. 

“Buyin’ broncs?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Steers?” 

“No.” 

“Wool agen 

“No. I just came to look around.” 

He was silent for a few yards, then 
expressed his opinion of my visit in ac- 
cents of disgust. 

“Well, you’ve come to a hell of a 
place just t’ look around. Reckon you’ve 
had time since the train left t’ see most 
all there is t’ see here. It’s a plumb 
lonesome town.” 

We turned through a gateway over 
which swung a signboard bearing the 
legend, “Zuck’s Hotel,” and into the 
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THE YOUNG SCIENTIST READY FOR HIS LONG DESERT TRIP. 





open door of a cottage. Here he de- 
posited my suitcase in the middle of a 
living room with the remark: 


“Make yourself t’ home. Somebody 
‘ll show up pretty soon.” 
I offered him a quarter. “What’s 


that for?” he asked. 

“For your services,” I replied. 

“Nope. Not me. You don’t owe 
me nothin’, That ain’t Arizony way. 
Just make yourself t’ home.” 

I thanked him and expressed my ap- 
preciation of his hospitable reception of 
me. 

Presently Mrs. Zuck, proprietress of 
the hotel, “turned up,” established me 
in a comfortable room, directed me to 
“Chinese Charley’s” restaurant for 
meals, and pointed out the home of Mr. 
W. H. Clark, United States Immigra- 
tion Agent, who, I was advised, was the 
best qualified man in Holbrook to assist 
me in procuring a competent guide for 
my trip. Mr. Clark proved to be a big, 
genial, well-informed gentleman who 
some twenty-odd years before had come 
to Arizona from Berkshire County, 
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Massachusetts. We soon discovered 
that we had both fished in Lanesboro 
Pond (now known as Pontusuc Lake) 
near Pittsfield, and had tramped the 
same old Eastern hills. 

Clark has large interests here, and is 
the “Chief Boomer,” not only of Hol- 
brook, but of Navajo County. Every 
Western town and county has its Chief 
Boomer. He took a kindly interest in 
my proposed trip and undertook te 
secure for me the services of John Lewis, 
an ex-United States forest ranger, as 
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guide, who he assured me was the best 
qualified guide in the whole region, now 
a ranchman near the little village of 
Pinedale, forty-eight miles south of Hol- 
brook. Through Mr. Clark’s assistance 
I was enabled the following day to get 
into telephonic communication with 
Lewis, and arranged that he should meet 
me in Pinedale on Wednesday evening, 
two days later, and in the meantime 
endeavor to secure the horses necessary 
for our purpose. 

The drive from Holbrook to Pinedale 
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is made in one 
day. This left 
me a day of leis- 
ure and I re- 
solved to take 
advantage of it 
to visit the fa- 
mous petrified 
forests, eighteen 
miles distant. 
Much has been 
written about 
the petrified for- 
ests, and I shall 
not bore the 
reader with a 
repetition of a 
description of 
their wonders, 
beyond the state- 
ment that the 
great trees of 
stone, now lying 
prone, cannot 
fail to impress 
one with awe. 
Some of the 
trees are fully 
two hundred 
feet in length 
and more than 


five feet in diameter: They are as hard 
as flint, and possess marvelous blending 
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FOLLOWING THE TRAIL THROUGH THE 
PINE FORESTS. 

















of color. Many 
of them are 
broken into reg- 
ular sections, 
into saw-log 
lengths. As my 
guide remarked, 
“Some old tim- 
berman must 
have been get- 
ting them out 
for the saw- 
mill.” 

On our out- 
ward journey to 
the petrified for- 
ests—we visited 
three of them— 
we crossed the 
Rio Puerco, its 
bed dry as ash- 
es. While at 
the forests we 
were overtaken 
by a_ thunder- 
storm of terrific 
violence, and 
upon _ reaching 
the river cross- 
ing again on our 
return we found 


water almost to the wagon hubs and 
were barely in time to make our fording 
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GETTING READY FOR THE EVENING MEAL. 


ahead of a rising flood. The driver 
assured me, however, that two rainless 
days would be quite sufficient to restore 
the river bed to dry sand and dust, so 
porous is the soil and so quickly are the 
effects of a storm lost. 

At eight o’clock the following morn- 
ing, in a light rig drawn by two able 
horses, my driver and I turned into the 
road across the southern desert. The 
sun was fearfully hot, the country 
through which we drove a gently rising 


plain of sand and sagebrush, with no 
other visible life than rapidly moving 
lizards and chameleons, sluggish horned 
toads, or an occasional jack rabbit which 
scurried away at our approach, or sat 
in fancied safety behind a bit of the low 
brush, his long ears overtopping his 
hiding place and betraying his presence. 

Once or twice heavily laden freighters 
were met, with cargoes of wool from 
distant ranches, slowly and _ toilsomely 
winding their way to the railroad. Each 
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WEIRD CLAY SHAPES NEAR HOLBROOK. 
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outfit consisted of two ponderous 
wagons, one hitched behind the other, 
drawn by six jaded horses, urged for- 
ward by a driver mounted upon the off 
wheel animal. 

I was glad indeed when Snowflake, a 
small Mormon settlement, a green oasis 
in the desert, was sighted shortly after 
noon, for here we were to halt for an 
hour to feed our horses and refresh our- 
selves. Here we began to encounter 
scrub oaks and stunted pine brush, which 
gradually increased in size until they at- 
tained the dignity of trees as we ap- 
proached the edge of the great forests. 

At Taylor, another Mormon settle- 
ment, five miles beyond Snowflake, I 
was fortunate enough to purchase a 
plump little saddle pony, six years old 
and warranted sound, tough enough to 
carry me anywhere, and thoroughly 
tamed. This latter qualification in my 
estimation was by no means the least of 
the pony’s virtues. I had heard much 
of the bucking broncos of Arizona and 
had entertained a fear of being sent 
sprawling down some rocky trail at an 
inopportune time. I never burned to 
distinguish myself as a “bronco buster.” 
My ambitions run in other directions. 
Therefore on a level road I tried my 
purchase out, even mounting him with 
nothing but a rope about his neck and 
without a bit. He was fearless, and 
gentle as a kitten. 

“Buttons” was the name of this pony. 
He proved to possess an individuality of 
his own, and I shall mention him again 
later. Like all the horses of this region, 
he began life as a wild horse on the open 
range, and until he was roped and made 
captive, foraged his own living, winter 
and summer, without the care of man 
and as free as the wild deer. 

At five o'clock in the evening we 
entered the quaint little frontier village 
of Pinedale and our day’s drive of nearly 
half a hundred miles was accomplished. 
Pinedale has a population of seventy- 
seven. With the exception of one roomy 
frame dwelling the houses, scattered 
among the pines, are primitive log cab- 
ins, with immense stone chimneys plas- 
tered with mud. 

The frame dwelling is the home of 
Mormon Bishop E. M. Thomas, and 
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here I found a cordial welcome and en- 
tertainment for the night, with one other 
guest, a Mr. Searle, a young geologist 
making scientific studies in the vicinity. 

Shortly after our arrival, John Lewis, 
my guide, appeared. He had arranged 
with a nearby ranchman to bring horses 
to the village the next morning for our 
inspection, but when at the appointed 
time this ranchman and another came 
in with animals, the prices asked were so 
exorbitant that Lewis declined to con- 
sider them. The men had learned of 
my coming and my need and had de- 
cided to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to reap a harvest from a tender- 
foot. 

Fortunately I had secured “Buttons,” 
and as Lewis had a fine young saddle 
horse of his own, we required but one 
other as a pack animal; for our entire 
outfit, including tent, bedding, and food, 
did not exceed seventy-five pounds in 
weight. A consultation was held, and 
it was decided to retreat to Taylor in the 
hope of securing a suitable pony there 
and begin our horseback work at that 
point instead of Pinedale, as I had orig- 
inally planned. 

It was past noon when Taylor was 
reached. A canvass of the town was 
made, and presently a clownish little 
white pony was offered us at a reason- 
able price. We were uncertain of the 
pony’s powers of endurance, but finally 
purchased him with the hope that he 
would answer our purpose until we 
reached the Apache reservation, where 
we would certainly be able to trade for 
a better qualified animal. This pony 
had a large “W” branded on his left 
shoulder, which suggested to John that 
“William” would be an appropriate 
name for him, and this he was dubbed, 
though he quickly learned to answer to 
Bill and Billy as well. 

Thus our outfit was completed and at 
five o’clock in the afternoon we rode out 
of Taylor, glad to be finally in the sad- 
dle and on the road. 

Our evening’s ride carried us through 
the characteristic semi-arid land lying 
below the timbered region until just be- 
fore sunset we entered the little frontier 
settlement of Shumway. Like nearly 
all of the settlements in this section 6f 

















SHUMWAY, THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF SHUMWAY. 


Arizona, Shumway is a Mormon village. 
It lies in a depression in the hills, where 
a small stream gives sufficient water to 
irrigate and till two hundred or so acres 
of land. This little basin was originally 
settled by a family named Shumway, who 
came here in emigrant wagons from 
Utah. Mr. W. G. Shumway, one of 
the original pioneer family, occupies 
the largest and most pretentious of the 
half dozen cabins that compose the set- 
tlement, and with him we found shelter 
for ourselves and feed for our horses. 
That evening Mr. Shumway told us 
of their first winter there; how they had 
come into the country with depleted 
stores, had built their cabins, and in 
dire need of food to see them through 
until the first crop could be produced, 
his brother had driven the hundreds of 
miles to Albuquerque, over parched 
desert, for a wagon load of provisions. 
He returned with nothing but poor bar- 
ley, filled with grit and dirt, the only 
food obtainable. That was before the 
railroad was built. Now they have only 
to drive the short distance to Holbrook 


—about fifty miles!—and are quite in 
touch with the world. Fifty miles in 
this country is not far—indeed the set- 
tler who is that near a railroad point 
considers himself fortunate. 

They were never troubled much here 
by Indian raids, though Mr. Shumway 
told of one fright during the Geronimo 
war. He and the other men of the 
settlement, while among settlers to the 
westward, heard harrowing tales of 
Geronimo’s Indians killing whole fam- 
ilies of whites, and they hurried home 
to prepare for defense in case a wander- 
ing band might attack their homes, and 
approached Shumway in considerable 
fear that the Indians had already killed 
their wives and children. 

It was near dusk when they entered 
the little basin and to their horror, as 
they passed a cabin, they glimpsed an 
Indian, armed with bow and arrow, 
skulking in the bushes. There was still 
hope that their own families had escaped, 
and horses were lashed into a run over 
the intervening few hundred yards to the 
cabins at the other end of the basin. To 
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their great relief no one there had been 
injured. The women and children were 
hurried into the most substantial of the 
cabins, all arms were collected, and the 
men took up positions determined upon 
a desperate defense. 

It was supposed that before their ar- 
rival the family in the cabin where the 
Indian was seen had been butchered and 
that the bushes there were filled with 
skulking warriors. An hour passed and 
no Indians appeared. At length Shum- 
way and his brother decided to recon- 
noiter. They stealthily crawled down 
the basin, and as they approached it 
they discovered a light gleaming in the 
window of the supposedly desolated 
cabin. They stole to the window and 
peered in. ‘There at the table sat a 
peaceable old buck and his squaw eating 
supper, the white family was quite safe 
and the Indian scare was ended. 

St. Johns, not many miles away, was 
the scene of that famous fight between 
cowboys and Mexicans that has figured 
so largely in the wild and glowing fiction 
of the range. While Mr. Shumway was 
not present during the battle, he was in 
St. Johns a day or so later, and it may 
be said that his account of the occurrence 
is first hand. The greater proportion 
of the population of St. Johns then— 
some twelve or fifteen years ago—was 
Mexican, and Mexicans controlled the 
town. Cowboys were in the habit of 
visiting St. Johns and on several occa- 
sions had irrigated too freely at the too 
numerous irrigation plants. This over- 
irrigation never failed to induce a super- 
abundance of exhilaration and the visits 
of the cowboys rarely failed to end if 
wild rides through the streets, attended 
by much promiscuous shooting. 

The cowboys, however, were quite 
harmless in their intention, and nobody 
was ever injured at these times, though 
the Mexicans always discreetly retired 
to convenient cover until the visitors had 
gone. Nevertheless a strong antipathy 
grew among the Mexican population 
against all cowboys, and threats were 
made by the former to “get” some of 
the latter at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. Soa tacit feud grew up. 

A celebration was to take place in 
St. Johns, and on the morning of the 
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day of the festivities several cowboys 
rode into town. Some Mexican officials 
of the day halted them and demanded 
that they turn their arms over to them 
until they were ready to leave. After 
some argument rifles were surrendered, 
but not six-shooters. These the cowboys 
very positively refused to give up, as it 
was suspected some of the Mexicans had 
conspired to attack them the moment 
they were disarmed. 

How the trouble actually began is 
not certain, but it is claimed that a Mex- 
ican in ambush took a pot-shot at a cow- 
boy. Shooting began at once, some of 
the cowboys running for their horses. 
Those in the rear were forced to take 
refuge in a partially completed adobe 
building when one of their number, a 
young fellow of nineteen or twenty, was 
wounded. From that moment every 
Mexican that appeared was shot at and 
the Mexicans in their turn, hiding in the 
buildings, lost no opportunity to use 
their rifles on any cowboy that showed 
himself. 

When two cowboys and several Mex- 
icans had been killed, and a considerable 
number of the latter wounded, some 
American residents induced the cowboys 
to cease shooting and for peace sake go 
to jail for a few hours until quiet had 
been restored. 

While the cowboys were in jail a 
Mexican mob gathered for a lynching 
party, but this was frustrated by Mr. 
Shumway and several other Americans, 
armed with rifles, who stood guard until 
the cowboys were finally taken out and 
returned to their respective ranches. 
One of the cowboys who took part in 
this affair now runs a saloon in Hol- 
brook. 

Show Low, parched and _poverty- 
stricken in appearance, a miserable col- 
lection of log and adobe cabins, was 
reached the following midday. Down 
through the little valley in which the 
village stands flows Show Low Creek, 
from which the water is diverted to 
irrigate the small surrounding ranches. 
Some twenty years ago Show Low 
formed part of the extensive cattle ranch 
and range of Cooley and Huning, and 
twenty years ago it received its name 
through a game of seven-up, played be- 
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tween the partners for ownership. I 
heard the story from Mr. Cooley him- 
self, still a large rancher, and one of the 
best-known cattlemen in Arizona. ‘This 
is the story as he told it to me: 

“Huning and I were playing a game 
of seven-up to see who should make 
bread for supper and wash the dishes. 
We stood five to six in Huning’s favor. 
Seven, you know, is the game.  Dia- 
monds were trumps. On the last hand 
I drew the ace and the tray. I banked 
on the deuce being still in the deck, the 
ace counted one, and if Huning didn’t 
hold the deuce the tray was low and the 
game was mine. 

““*\fake the game worth while,’ says 
I. ‘Let it be ten thousand dollars or 
the ranch.’ 

““Tt’s a go,’ said Huning. 

“T covered the center spot on my tray. 

“ ‘Now,’ said I, ‘show low and it’s 
yours.’ 

“And, damn him, he showed the 
deuce and won.” 

Huning later disposed of the ranch in 
small parcels to settlers, the little village 
came into being, and took its name, as 
did the creek, of Show Low, from that 
game of cards. 

We ate our luncheon under the shade 
of a small tree by the muddy waters of 
an irrigation ditch, and then rode for- 
ward under an intense and burning sun, 
on a steadily rising grade, soon to enter 


the great pine forests higher up. The 
trees stood tall and straight, reaching to 
the blue and cloudless heavens. Beneath 
lay an even carpet of pine needles, un- 
obstructed by brush or thicket, and the 
air was laden with wilderness perfumes. 
Just at evening Pinetop, a small collec- 
tion of log dwellings, was reached, and 
we halted to let our ponies drink, fill 
our canteens, and add a few simple stores 
to our supply of provisions, for this was 
the last outpost of civilization that we 
should encounter for many days. We 
were to turn now into the lofty heights 
of the White Mountains. 

Good forage was found for the horses 
a mile beyond Pinetop, and here we 
bivouacked beneath the pine trees, de- 
pending upon our canteens for water 
for our coffee. The horses were hobbléd 
and turned loose while our own bed 
was spread in the open, where we could 
lie and watch the big-eyed stars, so low 
that the tree tops seemed to touch them, 
until sleep claimed us. This was my 
first camp in the Arizona wilderness. 

Intensely warm as the summer days 
are here, the nights are always cool and 
exhilarating, and when we arose at dawn 
the effects of the previous day’s hard 
and dusty ride had been quite dissipated. 

“Buttons,” to our chagrin, was no- 
where to be found. Everywhere we 
looked for him, but failed to find him. 
The other horses were grazing quietly 
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near camp, however, and after breakfast 
we saddled them and rode down to Pine- 
top to inquire whether anyone had seen 
the runaway pass through the settle- 
ment. No one had seen him, and the 
storekeeper assured us he had certaialy 
not gone that way, for a watchful dog 
he had would have given the alarm. 

For a time we were nonplussed. John 
at length got down to woodcraft, and 
proceeded to search for tracks of a hob- 
bled horse. Presently he discovered the 
trail where “Buttons” had cut around 
the village to avoid detection, and then 
taken to the main trail again. This he 
followed for several miles and finally 
overtook “Buttons,” as he expressed it, 
“Hitting out for Taylor as though the 
devil was after him.” 

This escapade delayed us half a day, 
and it was well in the afternoon when 
we reached the Cooley ranch—the Coo- 
ley of Show Low fame. The ranch is a 
large one, situated on the Apache reser- 
vation. Mr. Cooley has an Apache 
wife, and through this connection with 
the tribe he enjoys the special privilege 
of ranching here. Cooley himself has 
long held a strong influence over the 
Apaches. At the time of the Geronimo 
war he induced considerable numbers of 
them to refrain from going on the war- 
path. These neutrals he drew together 
on his ranch and kept them there in 
peace until the war was ended. 

We halted here for an hour to drink 
of the cold waters of a spring and to 
chat with the great Cooley himself. 
Then we resumed our journey, to biv- 
ouac by the side of a running brook in 
the forest, several miles away. 

We were working now into the game 
regions of the White Mountains, but 
as yet no animals had been seen save 
prowling coyotes. Though this is an 
excellent deer country in the autumn— 
from Show Low onward—the deer had 
now retired to better watered regions. 

I must not omit mention of a tragedy 
that occurred in 1904 on the line of our 
next day’s travel. During the heated 
season John Hatch brought his family 
for a camping holiday here and pitched 
his tent not far from the trail which we 
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were following. Katy, a little girl of 
seven, and some older children were 
picking flowers one evening a hundred 
yards or so from camp when they were 
called to supper. Katy lingered for a 
moment to gather some particularly at- 
tractive blossoms, and one of the other 
children shouted to her: “Come on or 
the Indians ’Il get you!” 

The mention of Indians struck panic 
to her heart, she became confused, and 
ran in the opposite direction. ‘The others 
called to the father that Katy was run- 
ning away in the woods. He hurried to 
catch and reassure her, but she had dis- 
appeared. 

All night the frantic father searched 
and shouted to his child. The next day 
word was sent to a ranch and horsemen 
galloped about the country rousing the 
scattered population within a radius of 
a hundred miles to come to the search. 
Five hundred men and several Indians 
were soon engaged in beating the sur- 
rounding wilderness for the lost child. 
Finally the sharp-eyed Indians discov- 
ered the trail, and Katy’s course was 
followed for many miles, down the edge 
of dangerous cliffs, through cafons and 
ravines, and across rough, broken ground 
that it seemed impossible she could have 
traversed, 

Two weeks or more after her dis- 
appearance someone found her clothes, 
and not far away her bones. It was 
supposed that she had finally lost her 
reason, undressed as insane people some- 
times do, and at length, exhausted, lay 
down and died. Thus the beasts of prey 
found her body. 

Several miles beyond the scene of the 
tragedy we turned into the gulch through 
which flow the headwaters of the west 
fork of the White River, and here 
pitched our camp for a day’s rest and 
trout fishing. We were now well up 
into the mountains, at an altitude of 
over eight thousand feet, and John 
assured me on one of the best trout 
streams in the whole country. It was 
rumored that not far away were elk, 
bear, and deer aplenty, as well as too 
numerous mountain lions—a rumor that 
I wished to verify. 


To be Continued 
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HE person who seems to 
be playing the part of the 
forgotten man in football 
this fall the average 
spectator. It is possible 
that the coaches after con- 
siderable study and the officials after 
weeks of experience, in which they will 
very likely abandon some of their 
attempts to reach the millennium, may 
gather a plan of their own for rulings, 
but the man and woman, too, on the 
stands (and it must be remembered that 
there is no keener observer and critic than 
the football spectator) will wish to know 
just what is what and that, too, with a 
decided definiteness and accuracy. 
Therein lies the apology for this 
article. “The spectator has a wonderfully 
effective bearing upon the game, and if 
he does not understand what is fair play 
and right and wrong in the actions of 
the players, a great deal of this moral 
force exerted upon the game will be lost. 
It would be quite possible for officials to 
become slack and careless, especially in 
view of the fact that there is so much to 
rule upon, and for coaches and players 
to overstep the rules, unless this great 


is 


public force is enlisted on the side of 
carrying out the rules. 

If the rules prove too cumbersome 
and if there is more than the officials 
can possibly handle, then the public 
should appreciate this, because it is only 
this appreciation that will lead to the 
simplifying of the rules another season. 
That they can be simplified without in- 
troducing any more danger is the opinion 
of many, and the writer made one sum- 
mary which was quite astonishing in its 
results, for it cut out eighteen and a half 
solid pages of rules, and yet left an ap- 
parently perfectly playable and rulable 
game. 

However, the situation is this: the 
rules have been passed and must be played 
under, and the clearer the explanation 
that can be givén the spectators as to 
what the rules actually are, the better, 
To begin at the hardest nut to crack of 
all, the rule regarding the forward pass, 
this reads as follows: 

“Section 2. No player of either side 
while in the act of catching a forward 
pass shall be tackled, thrown, pushed, 
pulled, shouldered, or straight-armed 
until he shall have caught the ball and 
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taken more than one step in any direc- 
tion, provided that any such interference 
which is incidental to a bona fide attempt 
to catch or intercept the pass shall not 
come within this prohibition. 

“NOTE. If a forward pass is mere- 
ly touched or fumbled by a player, no 
players on either side may even then in- 
terfere with an opponent until the ball 
is actually in the possession of a player, 
except in a bona fide attempt to get at 
the ball. 

“PENALTY (Umpire, Field Judge). 
For the side which put the ball in play, 
if such offense occurs before a ‘third 
down’ has been declared (i.e., if it occurs 
during a play following either a first or 
second down) the offending side shall 
put the ball in play at the spot where 
the pass was made, and the play shall 
count asa down. The point to be gained 
shall remain the same. If, however, 
such offense occurs after a third down 
has been declared (i.e., if it occurs dur- 
ing a play following a third down) the 
ball shall go to the opponents at the spot 
where the pass was made. 


TACKLERS MUST HAVE 
GROUND WHEN MAKING 
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“For side which did not put the ball 
in play, loss of ten yards from point 
where ball was put in play and first down 
to ensue. 

“Tf neither side is in possession of the 
ball, see Rule XXVI, Section 5. 

“Section 3. Players of the side which 
put the ball in play after they have 
crossed the line of scrimmage may not 
in any way interfere with their opponents 
until the ball has been caught by a 
player of either side beyond the line of 
scrimmage, except— 


“TI. As bona fide interferers in an 
attempt to advance the ball by a 
rush. 

“II. In an actual attempt to catch a 
forward pass. (See Section 2.) 

“III. After they have advanced 


twenty yards beyond the scrimmage line, 
in which case they may use their hands or 
arms to push opponents out of the way 
in order to get at the ball or the man 
carrying it. 

“NOTE. A player shall not be con- 
sidered as having crossed the line of 
scrimmage until he has actually got by 
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GOING DOWN 
TWENTY YARDS BEHIND 


ON A KICK RUNNERS 


opponents who are on the defense line of 
scrimmage. 

“PENALTY (Umpire, Field Judge). 
Same as stated under Section 2 above, 
Part I. 

“Section 4. Players of the side which 
did not put the ball in play shall not in 
any way interfere with their opponents 
after they (opponents) have crossed the 
line of scrimmage until the ball has been 
caught by a player of either side beyond 
the line of scrimmage, except— 

“T, In a bona fide attempt to get at 
the man carrying the ball. 

“TI. In an actual attempt to catch a 
forward pass. (See Section 2.) 

“TIT. In case of a kick, after their 
opponents have advanced twenty yards 
beyond the line of scrimmage, in which 
case they may use their hands or arms to 
push opponents out of the way in order 
to get at the ball, or their arms close to 
their bodies, in order to obstruct an op- 
ponent from getting at player carrying 
it. 

“PENALTY (Umpire, Field Judge). 


Same as under Section 2. Part II.” 





MAY NOT BE INTERFERED WITH FOR 
THE DEFENSIVE LINE. 


Another way to express Rule XVIII, 
Sections 3 and 4, as applying to kicks, 
is as follows: 

“Section 3. I. If the side in pos- 
session of the ball kicks, no players 
of said side who have crossed the line of 
scrimmage shall in any manner interfere 
with an opponent until they (offensive 
side) have advanced twenty yards beyond 
the line of scrimmage. 

“II. If the side in possession of the 
ball makes a forward pass no players 
of said side who have crossed the line of 
scrimmage shall in any manner interfere 
with an opponent until the ball is caught, 
except in actual attempt to catch said 
pass themselves. 

“TIT. If the side in possession of the 
ball attempts to advance the ball by 
rushing, the restrictions (in I and IT) 
above do not govern. 

“Section 4. I. If the side in pos- 
session of the ball kicks, no players of the 
side not in possession of the ball shall in 
any manner interfere with their oppon- 
ents who have crossed the line of scrim- 
mage until said opponents have advanced 
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twenty yards beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. 

“II. If the side in possession of the 
ball passes forward no players of the 
side in possession of the ball shall in any 
manner interfere with their opponents 
who have crossed the line of scrimmage 
until the ball is caught, except in an 
actual attempt to catch the ball them- 
selves. 

“III. If the side in possession of the 
ball attempts to advance the ball by 
rushing, the restrictions (in I and II) 
above shall not be interpreted in such 
a way as to prohibit the defensive back 
field from using their hands on their 
opponents’ bodies in a bona fide attempt 
to get at the man with the ball. 

“Section 5. (a) Players of the side 
in possession of the ball may use their 
hands and arms in tackling the player 
who is carrying the ball. (b) Players 
of the side which did not put the ball in 
play shall not tackle nor in any way hold 
opponents except in an actual attempt to 
tackle the player who is carrying the 
ball. 

“PENALTY (Umpire, Field Judge). 


Loss of five yards.” 


What the Spectator Must Look For 


Each one may put his own interpreta- 
tion upon the above rule, but these facts 
are certain, that the spectator should look 
and see, first, whether the man making 
the forward pass is, at the time he makes 
it, at least five yards back of the scrim- 
mage line. Then, he should also decide 
for himself the question of whether the 
men in the back-field, outside of the one 
‘making the forward pass, are not up too 
close to the scrimmage line, for they 
must not be within one yard of that line 
to be eligible. 

Finally, he should note the two men on 
the ends of the line, for they are the only 
two men outside of those mentioned 
above who are eligible to receive the pass. 
The pass may be made by any man in 
the back-field, provided he is five yards 
back of the scrimmage line, and may be 
thrown directly across the scrimmage 
line at any point, but it must not go over 
twenty yards past the line. 

So much for the man who may make 
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the pass, the men who may take it, and 
the distance that it may go. And in this 
respect there are the five yard line, the 
one yard line, and the twenty yard line 
to be reckoned with. These should be 
borne clearly in mind. 

Then we come to the question of the 
conduct of the other players when the 
pass is made. In the first place, on a run- 
ning play the members of both teams 
may interfere with each other just as 
formerly, both in the line and in the 
back-field. When a forward pass is 
made, a man may interfere with another 
when he is on the scrimmage line, but as 
soon as a member of the side in possession 
of the ball gets by the scrimmage line he 
may not, in the case of a kick or a for- 
ward pass, be interfered with by any of 
his opponents until he gets past the 
twenty yard line or catches the ball and 
takes more than one step with it. On 
the other hand, the players of the side 
which have made the forward pass may 
not, themselves, run into or interfere with 
the players of the defending side in any 
way, until they have crossed this twenty 
yard line. Members of each side, how- 
ever, are privileged to interfere with 
each other in the actual attempt to catch 
the ball. 

The same provisions prevail in the case 
of a kick regarding interference with men 
going down the field, and the spectator 
will be very much astonished to see the 
change which this will make in the ends 
going down the field under a kick. For- 
merly, it will be remembered, these men 
were bumped into all the way down the 
field. Now when a kick is made, the end 
must not be touched or interfered with 
until he has crossed the twenty yard line 
above mentioned, and it is equally true 
also that the kicker’s own side may not, 
when the kick is made, interfere with 
their opponents in this same twenty yard 
space. Hence, they will not be able to 
put the defenders out of the way for an 
on-side kick as they formerly did, or tried 
to do. 

In this connection it should also be 
called to the spectator’s attention that 
the on-side kick must travel at least 
twenty yards to be legal, that is, the 
players of the kicker’s side are not put 
on-side by any kick that does not go at 
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least twenty yards beyond the line of 
scrimmage either on the carry or on the 
roll. Now, having mastered this com- 
bination of lines and spaces as thoroughly 
as possible, the spectator is prepared to 
sit in judgment upon forward passes and 
kicks, bearing in mind the five yard line, 
the one yard line, the scrimmage line, 
and the twenty yard line. These are 
essential. 

Turning to the other side of the game, 
the running game,—for every football 
contest will be divided into these two 
sections, namely, throwing or kicking the 
ball, and carrying the ball in the hands, 
—never before have the distinctions be- 
tween the two methods of play been made 
so marked. In the running game, that 
is when a player is carrying the ball, the 
man with the ball is entitled to do any- 
thing which he was able to do under the 
old rules. 

In addition to this, if he be the first 
man to receive the ball when snapped 
back from the center or so called quarter- 
back, he may run with it and cross the 
line of scrimmage at any point; whereas 
formerly this player might cross the line 
of scrimmage only in case he went at 
least five yards out from the point where 
the ball was put in play. So much for 
the runner with the ball, the spectator 
should clearly understand that this man 
may do everything that was allowed for- 
merly, in addition to this other privilege 
regarding crossing the line of scrimmage. 

But as to the rest of the players on his 
side, the interferers as they are known, 
their privileges have been very much 
restricted. In the first place, there must 
be seven men on the line of scrimmage 
at all times, instead of six as formerly. 
This takes one man out of the possible 
number of interferers in the back-field. 
Then, while any player of the side in 
possession of the ball may run ahead of 
the man who is carrying the ball and run 
into his opponents, thus furnishing inter- 
ference for the runner, such an inter- 
ferer may not seize or grasp a team-mate 
with his hands or arm, or in anyway 
attach himself to the other so as to form 
any interlocked interference. Each man 
must run as an individual. 

It will be noted by the spectator that 
this leaves some possibility for opposing 
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linemen to get through interferers and 
to reach the runner, instead of being, as 
formerly, smothered by the power of this 
closely locked interference, and perhaps 
even worse, exhausted and injured by it. 

But this is not the most important part 
regarding assisting the runner. The 
most important and most effective, un- 
doubtedly, is that which provides that 
there shall be no pushing and pulling of 
the runner with the ball by his team- 
mates, which practically means that the 
interference will be ahead of the runner, 
and there will be no assistance to push or 
drag him along when he is checked. 
How the back-field will stand this kind 
of work is a question, but that is the rule, 
and the spectator will have an opportun- 
ity to see whether or not it is enforced, 
and how players brought up under old 
habits will be able to learn to cut out one 
of their chief points of play. 

Outside of these, there is one which 
will require even more the argus eye of 
all the spectators and officials. The rule 
is that any player tackling another must 
have at least one foot on the ground at 
the time of making the tackle. Just how 
this will work out and how literally it 
will be ruled, no man can tell, for it is 
undoubtedly true that when a man is 
making a long run in the open and an 
opponent comes across to head him off, 
the opponent, at the time of tackling, 
has both feet off the ground at the same 
time. 


Other Changes We Shall See 


These are the principal points which 
the spectator should observe. There are 
several minor points in connection with 
the game which will be of interest for him 
to know, although they will have no such 
vital bearing on the play as the above. 
In the first place, the field will look 
different to him, as it will have no longi- 
tudinal lines any more, thus going back 
to the old gridiron. These longitudinal 
lines are no longer necessary because a 
forward pass may be made directly across 
the line of scrimmage, and the quarter- 
back may cross the line of scrimmage at 
any point. 

Crawling, that is trying to advance 
the ball after it has been declared dead, 
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will be penalized, but it is doubtful if 
this has not been pretty well taken care 
of in the past, except when the ball was 
close to the goal line, or where a few 
inches made a difference in the possession 
of the ball. Under these circumstances 
it is probable that the man with the ball 
will even now forget, in the excitement 
of his desire to get the ball across the line, 
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The best thing that a spectator can do 
if he wishes to understand the plays and 
rulings of the big games, will be to see 
as many of the earlier practice games as 
possible, and thus become educated just 
as much as the player and official, for it 
is hardly to be expected with the great 
number of things to be watched and 
noted regarding interference and _tack- 





any restrictions made, indeed, with the 
purpose of protecting him. 

The game has been shortened so that 
the actual playing time now is only one 
hour, divided into four periods of fifteen 
minutes each, with the usual intermission 
of fifteen minutes in the middle, but only 
three minutes between the first and 
second and third and fourth periods. 
Spectators should observe also that in 
these short intermissions, the goals will 
be changed, but the ball will be placed 
in the same relative position, the number 
of downs and points to be gained remain- 
ing the same, the teams will not leave 
the field, but will be merely looked over 
by the medical adviser. 





Photograpa by Paui Thompson, N.Y. 


PROBABLY WE SHALL SEE LITTLE OF THIS STYLE OF PLAY THIS FALL. 


ling in the running game and the various 
yard lines to watch in the kicking and 
forward pass game and all the possibili- 
ties of illegal interference by a score of 
men, that it will not take considerable 
education on the part of all hands to 
reach a point where the officials, public, 
and players understand the rules in the 
same way and know just what is fair 
and what is unfair in the progress of the 
play. 

Now as to what will be the advan- 
tageous line of play, that is the point 
which has already monopolized the at- 
tention of coaches and captains through- 
out the country, but until they get some 
points from the big teams it is very diffi- 
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cult for them to develop a plan of cam- 
paign. Hence, perhaps a few words in- 
dicating what may be tried may be of 
service. 

Practically the new rules will put a 
premium, it is supposed, upon the active 
and aggressive back. But it will not 
do to rely so much upon this as to forget 
the fact that without the pushing and 
pulling a light, aggressive back is going 
to become exhausted in about half the 
time he would tire when he had the 
assistance of others to drag him along 
and save him from hard falls. Hence the 
captains and coaches had best not bank 
entirely upon featherweights or sprinters 
pure and simple. 

The same is true, in a measure, in the 
selection of linemen. Here once more a 
really good big man will probably be 
better than a good little man, but brains 
and agility are so essential that some 
weight may be sacrificed for these advan- 
tages. It will hardly be necessary to 
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BLOCK NOW AS UNDER 


secure star ends as it was of old because 
the end now coming down under a kick 
has such protection for twenty yards that 
even the average second rate player will 
be able to get that far, whereas under the 
old rules it took a great deal of the clev- 
erest kind of play for an end to cover 
the kicks of his back, especially where 
one, two, or more men were put on him 
to watch him. 

To start at the basic principle, every 
team must, under the new rules, be pos- 
sessed of a fairly good kicking game, for 
that is the last reliance when other moves 
fail, and a team certainly must be able 
to push its opponents back up the field 
by means of a kick when they find them- 
selves in difficulties. Outside of this 
generality, it is certain that many big 
chances will be taken in the early part of 
the season, such as wild and indiscrimin- 
ate passing, in order to find out if pos- 
sible some methods by which advantage 
may be taken of the opponents. It is 
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equally true, however, that the teams 
must find out how the rules are going 
to be interpreted and what the officials 
are going to rule on, before they can con- 
sistently develop their plays. 

There are so many additional things 
for the officials to watch that it seems 
almost an impossibility for any man to 
keep the position to the satisfaction of 
himself and others. The danger of this 
situation is that officials may ignore cer- 
tain of the rules, only watching for the 
infractions which seem to them to be of 
the greatest import. ‘This will result 
in a most complicated condition of affairs 
because teams may play under one official 
one week and another the next, and un- 
less all the officials cover all the rules, 
and cover them alike, there is no telling 
what the results will be. 

In the ordinary running play, matters 
will not be quite so difficult as under the 
forward pass, for in the running play the 
men on attack and defense may do the 
same as they have done formerly except 
that those on the attack may not push or 
pull their own men, nor may they use 
their hands or arms upon their own team- 
mates to provide interference, or do any- 
thing that shall cause interlocked inter- 
ference. The umpire had a hard time 
before these rules were introduced in 
covering the holding in the line to the 
satisfaction of both sides. Now he is 
by no means released from watching this, 
as holding in the line with the quarter- 
back allowed to run anywhere will be 
far more serious than it was last season ; 
but he must also watch these other points 
as well, namely, pushing and pulling 
and interlocked interference. 

Up to this point, however, the teams 
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that are working out new plays can be 
pretty sure of their ground and know 
that so far as*th@@@ieial’s intention is 
concerned, at any Hime, he will endeavor 
to conserve the\rigm 
rules and will not 
of them to pas¢ 
comes to the fo 
these other things =be watched, and 
in addition, any interference of either 
side in the twenty’ yard zone; also the 
spot from which the ball was passed 
and the position occupied by the men who 
are likely to get it. 
26 yl " ’ 

This will lead to s@ many complica- 
tions that it is very doubtful if all the 
trivial violations will be,either noticed 
or ruled upon by the officials. It is also 
doubtful as to how these officials will in- 
terpret the rule that a man in tackling 
must have one foot at least on the ground. 
If they rule this literally, the photog- 
raphers who have demonstrated that 
when a man is running he has both feet 
off the ground at once are likely to se- 
cure some startling pictures of halfbacks 
running around the end. Hence it is es- 
sential that teams should play under the 
same officials, or the same kind of officials 
as are likely to rule their big games, be- 
fore they can begin to understand how 
much difference there is between the old 
game and the present new one. 

As stated earlier in the article, this is 
also of vital interest to the spectator, but 
he will not learn, nor will he have an 
opportunity to learn, what will be 
allowed until after the players, coaches, 
and officials have all gone through their 
experimental stage and reached some 
definite conclusions as to the methods 
to be employed. 
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CALLING THE MOOSE 
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Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


AKING it all in all, and 

not forgetting the elk, the 

grizzly, or the Kadiak 

bear, the moose is pretty 

well acknowledged to be 

the finest game of our 
continent. Speaking of the big bull he 
shot in the Yukon in 1904, F. C. Selous 
says, “It is at any rate the finest hunting 
trophy that has ever fallen to my rifle.” 
This from a sportsman of Selous’s un- 
exampled experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic is significant. Very likely it is 
not only the enormous size of the animal 
that makes its chase so fascinating, but 
also the impression it makes upon us as 
some great, unwieldy survival of prehis- 
toric times. The abnormal and uncanny 
attract. 

You may go after moose to the Kenai 
peninsula, where they grow the biggest 
antlers and bodies too; or to the western 
spurs of the northern Rockies, where the 
bodies are just as large but the antlers 
smaller; or you may try Minnesota, 
Maine, or the Canadian provinces, where 
both bodies and antlers are smaller, but, 
nevertheless, gigantic. Of all the Cana- 
dian provinces and Maine, I have no 


doubt that there are more moose, and 
consequently that it is easier to kill them 
in New Brunswick and some parts of 
Quebec, and that possibly the heads are 
a trifle bigger there, taking the average. 

The moose of the hitherto less hunt- 
ed, far-back regions are tamer and easier 
to “call” and to approach, for which rea- 
son the duffer will get his moose more 
surely on the Tobique than in Maine or 
in Nova Scotia, the hunting-ground I 
intend to speak of in the following lines. 
Another reason lies in the fact that, most- 
ly owing to the greater heat in the more 
western countries, moose are seen there 
in the ponds and rivers far more fre- 
quently than in Nova Scotia, where it is 
very unusual to find them wading, as 
farther west, for the purpose of feeding 
or to escape from the flies. 

On the other hand, hunting in Nova 
Scotia is considerably cheaper than else- 
where, and there are moose enough and 
to spare; in fact, they are killed in every 
county of the mainland. But the Nova 
Scotia moose is more accustomed to the 
ways of man, and he who gets his bull 
in the forests of “the province in the 
sea” can do it anywhere. 
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LOU, THE MICMAC, CALLING HIS MOOSE. 


On the ethical aspect of “calling” few 
words need be wasted. If any kind of 
hunting is right in which both hunter 
and quarry are not in equal danger of 
death, then calling moose is legitimate, 
for the percentage of kills is less than 
by still hunting. The great majority of 
its opponents are men who have had 
practically no experience in calling and 
have little conception of its difficulties. 
It is enough to say that such fine sports- 
men as Selous, Hesketh Prichard, Mil- 
lais, Ware, House, and many others in- 
dulge in it without scruple. 

It is quite as sportsmanlike to outwit 
a bull by luring him within shot by 
cleverly imitating his mate’s call at a 
season when he is especially on_ his 


guard, as it is to creep up to him un- 


der cover of wind and shoot him down 
in cold blood at a season when he has 
settled down for the winter and is as 
unsuspicious as he is at any time of the 
year. Once in a great while a bull will 
come blundering down on the caller, to- 
tally blinded to all sense of danger, but 
this is very seldom the case, especially 
in Nova Scotia. 

Moose come to the call with varied 
degrees of caution, it is true, but that 
they are all suspicious is proved by the 
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simple fact that no bull will show him- 
self if there is any breeze at all moving, 
but will invariably work to leeward and 
test the scent first. Let us acknowledge 
freely that all killing for sport contains 
a large element of brutality and that 
ethics is with the camera man; but do 
not preach the ethical superiority of still- 
hunting over calling, except from one 
single side, the questionable propriety of 
hunting any animal in the mating season. 

At present Canada upholds it, while 
Maine opens her moose-hunting season 
on October 15th, when nearly all moose 
have mated, on which account calling is 
practically a lost art in that State. New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Nova Scotia al- 
low hunting from the middle of Septem- 
ber, when only a small percentage of the 
bulls have paired. 

Before proceeding to call up our bull, 
let us glance at the important matters of 
expense and outfit. In Nova Scotia, 
supposing that your personal outfit has 
been purchased, you may hunt moose for 
about $4 a day, which includes food for 
yourself and guide and the hire of your 
guide, tent, canoe, camp kit, etc., bedding 
being extra. The license fee will be 
extra, and should always be purchased 
in the county where you hunt (New 
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Brunswick, $50; Quebec, $25; Maine, 
$15). There will likely be only one 
other extra of any moment, the trans- 
portation of men, dunnage, and canoes to 
the point of putting in, say $10 to $15 at 
the most. 

Hunting outside of Nova Scotia is con- 
siderably more expensive. Really good 
guides for calling are not numerous, and 
yours should be engaged well ahead. 
Two guides, one acting as cook and 
camper, are often taken, but in Nova 
Scotia, especially in the canoeing coun- 
try, transportation is so easy that one 
guide to a man is sufficient, the best party 
being made up of two sportsmen with 
two guides and two canoes. For calling 
no more than two sportsmen should go 
together, though larger parties often 
separate on the ground, the several 
couples or trios going to different places 
to hunt. 

Ordinary camping-out togs may be 
worn, but no noisy material should be 
allowed for clothing, or leggings, such 
as canvas, khaki, or corduroy. Wool is 
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the best straight through, and under- 
clothing should always be of that mate- 
rial. Both lightweight and heavyweight 
underclothing should be taken, for in the 
calling season the nights, and especially 
the early mornings, are apt to be bitter 
cold, while the days may be warm to a 
degree. For footwear, moccasins, roomy 
enough for two pairs of thick socks, 
are best. Camp shoes of some kind will 
be convenient. A sweater is a necessity 
and an old coat desirable. 

You will need everything you have 
with you when you get up and go out 
to wait in the biting cold before sunrise, 
and you can “peel” as the temperature 
rises. Woolen gloves are by no means 
to be despised. I wear a light knitted 
toque for sleeping out nights without a 
tent. Take along a good, keen hunting- 
knife, which you may bestow upon your 
guide when you leave him. If the trip 
is by canoe, or transportation is other- 
wise easy, do not omit a suit of yachting 
oilskins, or at least a long fishing-shirt 
of rubber. You will need it. 

Bedding is a matter of 
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taste. In Nova Scotia 
there are practically no 
cabins to use in the moose 
country, and tents are 
universal. Bedding, there- 
fore, means either blank- 
ets placed upon evergreen 
boughs or a stretcher, or 
that most delightful and 
convenient of all woods 
beds, the air-mattress with 
waterproof covering. As 
a rule, I have found it 
better to take less cover- 
ing and put on my heavy 
underclothes at night. 
For four persons a tent 
of waterproof “silk” or 
other such material is 
enough. The best form 
is the lean-to, as you can 
have a fire in front of it, 
giving more heat and air. 
The ideal thing is two 
small lean-tos, one for the 
sportsmen and the other 
for the guides, placed op- 
posite each other with the 
fire between. In bad 
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weather the fronts are 
made into a roof and the 
windward side filled with 


a large, light rubber 
blanket, about seventy- 


two inches long, which 
every party should have, 
as it can be used for many 
things. It must not be 
forgotten that, in calling 
time, if the weather is 
unfavorable, there is noth- 
ing to do but amuse one’s 
self in camp, and a cer- 
tain amount of dryness 
means comfort. 

A word in regard to 
weapons, a subject, like 
automobiles and _ salad- 
dressings, upon which 
there are many opinions. 
In the north country it 
is seldom that a called 
moose is shot farther off 
than two hundred yards, 
and the general distance 
is under one hundred and 
fifty, even under one hun- 
dred. It follows that 
high-power, very long-range rifles are 
not necessary here as they are in more 
open country, like the Rockies, where 
long shots at goats, sheep, or bears are 
common. 

The object with us is to hit a hard 
enough blow to knock the bull down, 
even when struck in a spot that is not 
vital, for thus a second and even third 
shot is nearly always secured. Most of 
us therefore prefer to use large-caliber 
rifles, such as the .405 and .35, or the 
old reliable .45-70, which carries a bul- 
let weighing 405 grains. Of the smaller 
calibers the .30, the .33, and the 9-milli- 
meter foreign rifles are excellent. Amer- 
ican weapons cost much less and are 
grand for moose-hunting. 

Calling moose is the art of imitating 
with the human voice, by means of a 
birch-bark horn from sixteen to eighteen 
inches long, the various lows, bellows, 
grunts, whines, squeals, and snorts of the 
cow, the bull, and also, on occasion, the 
calf. When the annual rut begins the 


bulls travel about in search of mates, and 
the females are at this season so far from 
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coy that they make their whereabouts 
known to the knights errant by a series 
of whining lows that, in calm weather, 
can often be heard at a distance of sev- 
eral miles. 

Calling, in its ordinary and simple 
form, consists in imitating this amorous 
bellowing of the cow, which,. in many 
cases, will be sufficient to lure the bull 
within shot. If, however, the bull be- 
comes suspicious, and lurks in the neigh- 
borhood without showing himself, as is 
very often the case, the caller must dis- 
play all the resources of his difficult art 
to overcome the hesitation of the big 
animal and brinz into play all manner of 
yearning whines and grunts, as well as 
the challenge of a rival bull and even 
the bleating of a calf. 

If he succeeds in convincing the sus- 
picious beast that a cow is really there 
waiting for him, the bull will leave the 
cover of the forest and walk to his death. 
The old tradition was that only Indians 
were good callers, and that is probably 
still the fact in many districts. The 
reason lies not only in the fact that the 
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Indian voice is extremely well modu- 
lated, but especially that the Red Man, 
as a rule, sees more of the woods than 
his white brother and is thus apt to be 
more familiar with her secrets. There 
are, however, many white hunters who 
call successfully. 

The fact that a bull is occasionally 
fooled by the attempts of a_ beginner 
tends to bring contempt upon the art 
of calling, but even the successful be- 
ginner is apt to be a man who has heard 
other men call, as well as cows them- 
selves. ‘That success is well within the 
powers of a man with a musical ear and 
some experience makes calling all the 
more interesting, for to call one’s own 
bull is the most fascinating feat of hunt- 
ing and neutralizes the charge of the 
scoffer, that the guide does all the work, 
while the sportsman sits comfortably on 
a log. 


The Real Boss in the Moose Country 


But let us take for granted that we 
have consulted our experienced friends 
and the catalogues of the best sporting- 
goods houses and that we are approach- 
ing the chosen region, our canoes filled 
with our grub and that perfect outfit 
that means fair comfort and all efficiency, 
without a pound that is unnecessary 
weight. Lou, the mighty Micmac, has 
the stern paddle in one canoe, while 
Hod, who can wield the paddle, the 
rifle, the ax, and the frying-pan all 
equally well, pilots the other. 

You are a big man in your profession, 
of course, but up here you are just To- 
beatic Jack, and you’ve got to obey or- 
ders, for Lou is a tyrant who brooks no 
insubordination. 

“You say you want moose, Judge. 
All right—I get you biggest moose in 
the Navva Scotia, but you got do jus’ 
what I say.” 

This means nothing but real pride and 
interest in his art, for Lou is no lazy, 
shirking, good-for-nothing Indian. He 
has a great reputation to sustain, and a 
failure would mean actual unhappiness 
to him. 

Here is Silver Lake with a nice, pro- 
tected camp-site, right in the best moose- 
country, though the bogs are perhaps 
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rather too much grown-up for the easiest 
shooting, and the swamps are thick. It is 
the middle of September and the days 
are getting cooler. Last night, while in 
camp on our way hither, we heard a cow 
calling, and there were naughty things 
said about her, for not even an expert 
cares to call against the “ real thing.” 
To-morrow the season opens and the 
morning promises to be calm. 

Camp is made by a delicious spring, 
the featherweight air-beds blown up, 
grub put away with appetite, pipes 
smoked out while Lou tells some of his 
choicest moose-lies, and a wee nippie of 
40-overproof with lemon and sugar taken 
just by way of a nightcap and to start 
the hunt in accordance with the best 
traditions. ‘The Judge has brought a 
tiny electric pocket-lamp, which Lou 
gazes upon with utter contempt and im- 
mediately appropriates to his own uses, 
for it is he who is responsible for all 
hands turning out an hour before day- 
light, and he has found out that the little 
lamp saves the striking of many matches 
when the watch has to be consulted in 
the early morning. 

The first thing you hear next morning 
is the snapping of twigs, and you see 
the faintest bit of smoke, which speedily 
disappears, for Hod has used only hard, 
dry wood for the tiny fire, just big 
enough to heat the coffee. This is ready 
for use by the time we have got the cob- 
webs out of our eyes, piled on all our 
clothes, including sweater and coat, and 
taken our rifles out of their cases. One 
cup and a biscuit are enough to warm 
the inner man, and each of us stuffs a 
hunk of chocolate into his pocket. 

There is a cold, gray mist over the 
earth and the lake, and as the sixteen- 
foot craft with four men sitting tight 
sweeps noiselessly down the shore, only 
a rocky point here and there is visible. 
Beside the gentle dip of the paddles only 
the far-off hoot of a horned owl dis- 
turbs the utter, impressive silence. What 
a morning for calling if only the fog 
lifts! It is the big bog at the foot of 
the lake, two miles from our permanént 
camp, that we are seeking, and in less 
than half an hour we have left the canoe 
and are working our way through the 
paths in the hardhacks made by the 
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moose, toward the knoll in the middle of 
the bog, where Lou has elected ta call. 
Last year the Judge was here with 
another guide, and there were two bulls 
“speaking” in grand style, but, for rea- 
sons not explained, neither was good 
enough to come out into the open. ‘The 
knoll is but a couple of yards in height, 
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order that your caller’s attention may 
not be taken off his most important task 
just at this stage, namely, listening for 
the bull. 

Lou stands there noiselessly regard- 
ing the surroundings and listening hard. 
It is fully five minutes before he stoops 
to get his call, which lies in the grass at 
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but offers a fair view over the bog on 
all sides, and the hardnacks and other 
bushes make concealment easy. 

Here we are at last, after a slow walk, 
for the hardhacks are frosty and noisy. 
Not a word has been spoken since we 
landed, not a throat cleared. Nobody 
may smoke. Just sit down as comfort- 
ably as you can on your oilskin or blanket 
and eliminate yourself from the land- 
scape, turn into a marble statue, and con- 
centrate all the senses that you cannot 
kill into one, that of hearing. The great 
reason for your keeping absolutely quiet 
is not the fear of frightening the quarry, 
for he cannot be near enough to detect 
a sigh or any slight movement; it is in 








CALL ON THE SHELBURN. 


his feet. In all this preparation there 
is a kind of solemnity, and at the same 
time of eager, intense expectancy apper- 
taining to no other method of hunting in 
like degree. Your heart beats as the In- 
jun raises his call, blows gently through 
it to clear it, and moistens it with his 
tongue. 

Most callers make a low call at first, 
on the supposition that a bull may lurk 
in the immediate neighborhood. Not so 
Lou. He is so sure of himself that he 
is quite willing to have his call inves- 
tigated by the wariest bull in “Navva 
Scotia” at the closest range. Facing the 
direction whence he expects the bull to 
come, he trumpets out upon the still 
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morning air that marvelously weird, un- 
earthly imitation of the amorous low of 
the cow-moose, thrilling, uncanny, ridic- 
ulous. Ooo-wau-ach! It drones out, 
beginning on a high pitch, swelling on 
the long-drawn-out wau, and sinking 
about an octave to end in a hoarse, gut- 
tural grunt. 

But Lou has a remarkable peculiarity. 
Immediately before and after this call, 
which is generally repeated twice, he 
“speaks bull,” in other words adds two 
or three of the bull’s challenging grunts. 
Lou’s chief reason for this variation is 
that it will bring not only unmated bulls 
to the call, but also the mated ones, the 
hunter thus having a double chance. 
Whatever the merits of this method, Lou 
certainly “ gets his moose ”’ oftener than 
most men. 

As the call quavers out over the bog 
it seems to rebound from the still fog- 
draped hills, which send back echo after 
echo. Every caller seeks to impart to 
his call a penetrating vibration by shak- 
ing and waving his horn in large or 
small circles through the air. This also 
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has the effect of directing the sound 
toward all points. 

How absolute, oppressive even, the si- 
lence as the last echo dies away! You 
can hear your heart beat and you wish 
you had left your watch in camp, so 
loud is its ticking. You are getting nerv- 
ous, and it is not only the cold that 
sends an occasional shiver through your 
frame. Great guns! Surely not “bull- 
moose fever?” No, nothing but con- 
centrated excitement. You try to keep 
still and listen and be calm, but your 
nerves are keyed up way above “con- 
cert-pitch.” 

Meanwhile Lou has sent a second call 
reverberating over the now clearing 
landscape, and you remark with satis- 
faction that you can see quite well 
enough to shoot all over the bog, which 
you now perceive to stretch away on 
either hand fot about two hundred 
yards, while in front only eighty yards 
or so separate our knoll from a thick 
second-growth of maples, a fine place 
for moose to feed. Behind us the bog 
widens out considerably, but the lake 









































lies there, and Lou is evidently not ex- 
pecting an answer from that direction. 
Gracious, what was that? Only a spar- 
row flying from his perch in a bush, but 
what a commotion! 

A faint moaning sound comes to the 
ear and grows stronger. Instinctively 
you look at the guide, who never budges. 
Of a sudden the sound increases and then 
passes by, now a loud hum. It is but a 
bumblebee, but many a man has been 
fooled by its kind. A distant bullfrog, 
the croak of a raven, and the whine of a 
porcupine all in turn give you a thrill, and 
you are getting uncomfortable, as well 
as confoundedly cold, when of a sudden 
you see Lou’s face light up as he turns 
toward the north. 

Your heart gives a leap as he points in 
that direction. The next moment you 
think you hear something, a kind of far- 
off chopping sound, like the distant 
bursting of a rocket, but that can’t be a 
moose. Lou points again and looks in- 
quiringly at you. Hod knows it well 
enough, and presently it breaks upon you 
that a bull has answered and is coming 
to the call! This is what you have 
been dreaming about and preparing for 
these many weeks past. You take up 
your rifle and look carefully at the 
sights. Then you slip a soft-nosed cart- 
ridge into the barrel and lay it down 
again. You try to appear nonchalant, 
but the fact is that you are ready to 
burst. 

The bull may be half a mile away 
now, and Lou calls once more. Many 
hunters, perhaps most, stop calling when 
they are sure that the bull is coming, and 
a beginner should under no circum- 
stances omit to let well-enough alone, 
but Lou knows what he is about. There 
is a special reason why he wishes this bull 
to hurry. Look at that aspen-tree care- 
fully and you will see its tell-tale leaves 
shake slightly. The sun will be up now 
any moment, and a breeze is more than 
likely to come along with it. Then good- 
bye, Sir Moose, even when Lou Har- 
low holds the horn. But luck must be 


with us this time for the answers come 
faster now and louder. 

He’s up there in the big swamp and 
he’ll come out just at the widest part of 
That last Wah! can’t have 


the bog. 
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been over three hundred yards off. Lou 
motions us to go forward to that side 


of the knoll. We do so and kneel be- 
hind a moss-grown rock just high enough 
to give a good rest, a mighty good thing 
when one is excited and shivering with 
cold. ‘Thump, thump, thump go our 
hearts and we can hardly hold the 
cocked: rifles quietly. - Lou gets down 
behind us, for he has seen the bushes 
move, and the next moment, with a final 
hoarse challenge, there steps out upon 
the bog in plain sight the grandest of 
American animals! How big he looks, 
looming up there out of the thin mist! 
How black his body and how white his 
legs, and his antlers, great heavens! how 
big and white! 

The Judge is to have the shot by ar- 
rangement, for in Nova Scotia if two 
men shoot at the same moose and kill it, 
neither is allowed to shoot at a second, 
“Not yet,” whispers Lou, as the Judge 
rests his cheek upon the tightly-grasped 
rifle. The big animal, after gazing round 
for a minute as if looking for his lady- 
love, walks sedately and deliberately 
toward the knoll. He is one hundred 
and fifty yards away; one hundred now; 
nearer— 

The Judge draws his bead carefully, 
and as the big bull turns slightly to one 
side, exposing his shoulder, the trigger is 
pressed, the bang of the big rifle seems 
to waken the very hills, and the moose 
tosses his head and winces. “Give it to 
him again!” shouts Lou. Bang goes the 
second shot, and bang the third. The 
bull turns, takes a couple of feeble steps, 
and then topples over sidewise into the 
hardhacks never to rise again! All the 
suppressed excitement breaks forth in a 


wild, barbaric, triumphant ‘Hurrah!” 


The trick has been turned. Sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? But it is not always so 
simple. The very next time you may be 
on an equally good bog, and your call 
may be answered by a seemingly eager 
bull, perhaps two of them. You will 
likely get all the thrills you want, and 
mentally argue the question of which 
animal you will shoot at. One of them 
comes down to the very edge of the bog, 
and you cock your rifle silently and try 
to subdue your heart in time to shoot 
straight and true. 
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But somehow the big bull, though still 
speaking, will not come out, but stands 
there slashing the bushes with possibly 
the biggest antlers in “Navva Scotia.” 
You hesitate, for something has made him 
suspicious and any false note will cause 
him to slink away in silence. At last 
you essay a low, pleading whine, which 
brings an instant “Wah!” but nothing 
more. 

The same ruse is repeated with the 
same lack of happy results, and in des- 
peration you now imitate the plaintive 
bleat of a calf. Surely that must mean 
the presence of the mother. But this too 
results in nothing more than a continu- 
ance of challenge and hookings. Finally 
you hurl at the obstinate beast a chal- 
lenge as savage as his own and accom- 
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pany it with many beatings of the bushes 
with your horn. Back comes challenge 
for challenge, but still he lurks in the 
second-growth. 

You whine again like the cow and 
bleat like the calf and speak bull like 
the patriarch of the family talking to his 
own, but, though you think the big fel- 
low (of course he must be big!) has 
rushed toward you once, he suddenly 
stops speaking, and that is the last you 
ever hear of him. The only thing to do 
is to persuade yourself that he was a 
wee sma’ thing, without courage enough 
to face a rival, and in fact that may be 
quite true. 

I am wrong; there is one thing more 
to do—still-hunt him; but that is “an- 
other story.” 


A BRIGAND OF THE WILD 
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Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


‘*For things we never mention, 
For art misunderstood— 
For excellent intention 
That did not turn to good, 
For ancient tales renewing 
From clouds we could not clear— 
Beyond the Laws pursuing 
We. fled and settled here.” 
RupyarD KIPLING. 


HEN you have sys- 
tematically defied all 
authority for two 
seasons; broken 
every law, written or 
unwritten (which 
are the most binding); wiped up one 
third of the contents of the pheasant and 
partridge nests on three of the most 
strictly preserved estates in England so 
that the united efforts of thirty broody 
hens sitting night and day on four hun- 
dred costly eggs will not repair the dam- 
age; spirited quite one hundred nestlings 
into nowhere, and upset the housekeep- 
ing arrangements of twenty-five per cent 
of your neighbors for a radius of ten 


miles, you may or you may not expect 
consideration. You will certainly not 
get it. 

Downy One had done all these things 
that we know of, and a good few 
more that we do not, and now that he 
wished to nest himself in peace, he 
found that he was far more likely to 
rest in pieces. 

Fate and the ways of his ancestors 
had made him a brigand. Nature had 
given him a garb like the quarterings of 
an heraldic shield, or a pied piper. He 
found no fault with the shortcomings of 
his ancestors, but he would have cursed 
nature every day of his life if he had 
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known who was responsible for the silly 
mistake. 

When you are arrayed in a coat of that 
metallic black which looks green in half 
a dozen lights, when that coat is slashed 
broadly with white of the purest, and the 
whole get-up is set off with an abnormally 
long, green-black, wedge-shaped tail, you 
look very pretty indeed, not to say hand- 
some, but it does not help you to carry on 
the ancient profession of brigandage with- 
out attracting unhealthy attention. 

Downy One was thus uniformed. He 
l.ad a black, hammer-like beak, strong 
black legs and claws, a black 
heart, a length of nineteen and 
one eighth inches, and a saving 
sense of mischievous humor—an 
elfin touch that excused many 
unhallowed deeds and evil ways 
of living. In a word, he was a 
magpie. No flies settled upon 
Downy One, nor did he let 
spider’s web or mildew grow 
round his ideas. He _ pushed 
them along. 

All birds Jive in the strictest 
sense of the word, but I have 
never known a bird so cram full 
of life in all my days. He oozed 
life at every feather. There must 
have been enough electricity in his being 
to run a sixteen candle power electric 
light for twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. “Go” with him was the religion, 
and he gave every average Englishman 
who watched him for half an hour the 
jumps. He had no repose in his make- 
up. If he had lived in the U. S. A. he 
would have figured as the national em- 
blem. In England he was not under- 
stood. In short, he was a “live proposi- 
tion.” 

The Downy One and his wife—for 
even a brigand must own a wife in the 
wild—had been trying to nest for weeks. 
It was the time of year when the branches 
haze with green and this particular form 
of madness takes birds in the windpipe, 
or the heart, or both, but mostly in the 
windpipe, I think. I say “trying to” 
advisedly, for their first nest in a tree had 
been laboriously hacked to pieces by a 
gamekeeper; the second, also in a tree, 
had been blown to fine dust by many 
charges of number five shot, and they 


were now seeking a place for the forlorn 
hope. 

They flew about-all day long nosing— 
beaking would perhaps be more correct— 
into every possible and impossible place, 
much to the scandal of other birds who 
had already taken up house-lots: therein. 
By the time they had scoured all the 
woods for fifteen miles and had set all 
the wood-pigeons and half the turtle 
doves in a state bordering upon nervous 
prostration—for if they could not nest 
themselves they would not let anybody 
else nest—they were ready to nest upon 





A BIG, SLASHING GOSHAWK MADE A SHIFT 


TO STOOP AT HIM. 


the ground itself if they could not find 
a better place for housekeeping. 

Then they discovered Ghost Tower. 
If you do not know Ghost Tower you 
will be able only dimly to picture it. 
It stood in the heart of a wood on the 
top of a seventy-foot cliff overlooking a 
swift and lawless river. No man en- 
tered it by day because it had lately de- 
canted its innerds, much to the astonish- 
ment and hurt of a picnic party, and no 
living man or woman would enter it by 
night because it was haunted. So it 
was, but not by ghosts. It had once 
been a castle and was now a shell, with a 
shadow of a keep, leaning drunkenly. 

The Downy One discovered a great 
hollow tree growing up within the 
tower, and having dislodged four black- 
birds, one red-backed shrike, and two kes- 
trels therefrom, decided there to build. 
Built they then a castle of their own, 
a fastness within a fastness inside a fast- 
ness. As if the tower was not enough, 
and the pestilential chevaux-de-frise of 
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IT HAD ONCE BEEN A 
CASTLE AND WAS 
NOW A SHELL. 





a holly tree was not sufi- 
cient, they must needs con- 
struct a fortress. That is in- 
stinct; like the machinery of 
state, circumstances make no 
difference to it. Magpies 
had always built that way— 
enough. 

My, how he worked, for 


the building operations fell AR. 


One. = 


solely upon Downy 
His mate looked on. She 
had nothing to do with man- 
ual labor, which is as it 
should be. They were late. 
Mrs. Downy One said so, 
and she ought to know. First 
was a foundation of clay and 


turf, hard rammed in. Next 
followed walls of sticks— 
carefully tested sticks. Next 


a lining of soft and tender 

young roots. Next an inner lining of 
silky grass, and finally, if you please, a 
dome, a most military dome, of the most 
pestilential thorny, spiked, and clawed 
tendrils and sticks it was possible to pick 
up in a day’s march. 

. Mrs. Downy One, sitting inside, with 
her beak—her most suggestive beak— 
partly covering the only entrance, al- 
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lowed that it was good. So 
it was. It was impregnable. 
Even the crow and the rook, 
the jay and the jackdaw—all 
near relations, therefore se- 
cret foes, of the Downy One 
—could not steal eggs from 
there. And more especially 
man would not come to dis- 
cover it. 

After all was over Downy 
One sat on the bough of a 
dark and frowning juniper, 
sunk his head between his 
shoulders, and shut one eye. 
There is a tradition among 
the wild folk of those parts 
that the other eye was never 
closed. I cannot vouch for 
this, however. Anyway, this 
was what he called going to 
sleep. 

The wren that said it was 
time to get up awoke him at 
three-forty with a sudden 
jerky tinkle, but it was not 
till the first thrush began re- 
peating over and over again 
some new verse which he 
must have thought out in 
the night that the first cold 
gray haze reflected in steel 


Wan 


upon the leaves. That was at three- 
forty-eight, and on the stroke of four a 
lark leaped up to meet the burnished 
sun, whose heralds—great glowing gold 
and saffron waves—came leaping from 
height to height and from massed tree 
regiment to tree regiment. 

Suddenly, as if the gates had been 
flung open, a gold and flaming burst of 
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the eastern mists, and as though an un- 
seen conductor had waved an invisible 
baton, the whole world of green boughs, 
shade, shadow, thicket, wood, and cover 
awoke in a drowning clash of massed 
musical playing in the trampling, noisy, 
busy day. 

Downy One arose, shook himself, 
gave a look in at his wife—motionless as 
a granite carving—and fled to join in the 
general wild scramble for breakfast. 

The Downy One lumbered in his 
flight, lumbered heavily, as if to fly were 
to him labor unspeakable. His long tail 
trailed behind. His wings, short and 
somewhat rounded, made quick spas- 
modic flappings. Sometimes between 
whiles, he looped on still wings. The 
sunlight played in purple, green, and 
shot gold burnishings on the end of his 
long, stepped tail. A big, slashing gos- 
hawk made a shift to stoop at him. 

Downy One heard, and knew all 
about, the hissing wings of the slayer. 
If he increased his speed he did not ap- 
pear to. He merely said “Chazurk- 
chazurk-chazurk,” very quickly. And 
the amazed hawk hit the end of his tail 
and nearly hit the end of his own life 
on the ground below before he could 
check impetus. 

That was probably what the long tail 
was for. It may have struck human be- 
ings for the first time; it certainly did 
the hawk. In motion one is apt to let 
the eye follow the tail rather than. the 
body. Given then a speed much greater 
than it looks, one is in aiming—firing 
and pouncing—far more likely to hit the 
tail than the body. 

Downy One knew all about this, but 
he knew also, that, being a goshawk, this 
particular hunter would give chase. It 
did; like a brown streak it recovered and 
projected after Downy One at appalling 
speed. If the wood was very near, so 
was the hawk—a foot behind, it may 
be, certainly not more. 

Downy One cast one eye backward. 
He was going to execute some tricky 
maneuvering, and, since he was playing 
with hundredths of an inch and fiftieths 
of a second for margin, a game all his 
own, it behooved him to keep his eyes 
skinned. 

When the hawk had gained so much 
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that its beak lay level with the root of 
Downy One’s tail, it gathered itself to- 
gether for the final rush that should, if 
it got home, relieve the magpie of all 
further worry in this life. It stiffened. 
It tightened its wings. It drew itself in 
and slightly quickened and shortened its 
wing-stroke, as a horse shortens and 
quickens its stride when about to take a 
fence. 

Then it sprang—if the term be al- 
lowed for a bird in flight—forward! 

At the same instant Downy One 
dived miraculously down to the low, 
overhanging boughs that bordered a 
wood, for which wood he had been mak- 
ing. There was no pause, no hesitation, 
between the dive down, the shoot under, 
the instant throwing open and down of 
the great. tail fanwise, the almost stun- 
ning consequent dead stop in full career, 
in less than half the bird’s length, and 
the still more instant shoot up—for the 
tail prevented the impetus expending it- 
self in any other direction—inside the 
hanging, leafy curtain to the very heart 
of the cover. Thus, in effect, he ex- 
ecuted a V in the air, the hanging, trail- 
ing boughs filling the space on the inside 
of the letter. 

Every species in the wild perfects 
some little trick of chase or evasion 
which shall save their lives in time of 
need. It is their very own, their patent, 
their sheet anchor to windward. Usually 
it takes a few thousand years to perfect, 
and even then it is never so perfect 
that some member or other, engaged in 
what Darwin calls variation, which is 
experimenting, has not worked out an 
improvement. This trick of Downy 
One’s described above is the sole property 
of the magpies, who are the patentees. 
The long tail is one part of its ma- 
chinery; the short rounded wings an- 
other. The blackbirds, and they only in 
quite a small way, are the only other 
birds which use the same trick. 

What followed was rather vivid. The 
hawk found himself suddenly alone, but 
that was the least of the surprise. He 
discovered that he was looking into an 
impenetrable wall of foliage instead of 
a magpie’s back; that he was going at 
not less than sixty miles an hour, and 
that he had one yard of margin in which 
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to stop himself dead, or—be stopped 
dead, literally. 

He did not. With everything sacri- 
ficed to speed and armament he had no 
dexterity in this cramped warfare. The 
tail was long but not long enough; the 
brakes were insufficient. The result, 
therefore, was none the less appalling 
from being expected. 

Wildly wings and spread tail were 
flung out, the body thrown clean up into 
a horizontal position, the great clutching 
talons thrust out ahead. At twenty 
miles an hour the hawk crashed into the 
still shadow of the leaves, scattering 
amazed small birds right and left in the 
process, and vanished. He never came 
out again. 

Downy One seated on a main bough, 
placidly and as if nothing had happened, 
heard the crash and the splinterings 
of wings. His head jerked round in 
time to see the hawk driving helplessly 
into the network and darkness, to see 
and hear him hit a larger branch with 
a soft thud and fall, bounding this way 
and that, to earth, leaving a trail of 
feathers behind him, like the tail of a 
comet. 

“Chazurk,” cried Downy One, fan- 
ning up his tail and peering impishly 
down at the fallen foe. Then he slid 
quietly to the ground and breakfasted— 
on hawk. 

It was fully midday before the hen 
magpie heard that well-known cry like 
unto the bleating of a goat and saw the 
mischievous Downy One, a checkered 
form looping through the checkered 
shades. 

She came out of the nest and fanned 
her tail. He alighted beside her, bowed, 
and fanned his tail like a blackbird. 
Then into the nest she ran. She had dis- 
covered something apparently, and he 
followed. Then they put their heads 
and beaks together and examined with 
a great show of amazement the egg— 
their egg—which lay there just as if they 
did not both know that that pale-green, 
gray-flecked treasure had been there 
when they woke up. 

Thereafter they must needs hunt one 
another’s long burnished tails round 
and round their domed stronghold; dis- 
cover insects which weren’t there, and 


stand with tails straight up and beaks 
down and touching, staring at the im- 
aginary thing; rush to the nest as if to go 
in; change their minds, come to anchor 
on a branch, tuck their heads into their 
shoulders and sink into slumber, out of 
which they would wake the next instant 
to fall with a screech that would do any 
ghost proud among some feeding rabbits 
and dance up and down with evil joy be- 
cause the rabbits jumped nearly two 
feet, or fell backward into their holes 
with fright. 

Anon Mrs. Downy One retired to re- 
plenish the commissariat and he mounted 
guard. He knew that every egg meant 
an added danger. Many took an interest 
in them now who before had passed on 
the other side, as it were. On the prin- 
ciple, however, of setting a thief to catch 
a thief, Mrs. Downy One had no anxiety 
in leaving her husband in charge. He 
feared no man, God he did not know, 
and the devil he regarded not at all. He 
was, moreover, an inch longer and 
stronger than his wife, and an inch to 
these parties means much. 

Once a jackdaw, who lived on the top 
stone step within the tower, flew down 
to the holly tree. He was silent, and 
when the vociferous jackdaw holds his 
tongue evil is afoot. Downy One could 
see the white eye of the bird plainly be- 
tween the prickles, but the eye could not 
see him. Presently the rigid leaves parted 
and Jack poked his head partly into the 
entrance of the magpie’s nest to inspect. 
Then he went away. I don’t know 
where he went, nor does Downy One. 
He did not return. He had felt not 
gently the business of the magpie’s beak, 
and that was enough. 

Gradually evening stalked over the 
silent trees. It was an unpleasant even- 
ing, dead, dreary, and demoralizing, 
leaden and lugubrious. A fitful rain 
hunted panicky gusts of wind across the 
country, and the centuries-old ivy, the 
prickles of the holly, and the long, low 
fingers of a cedar made uncanny rustlings 
against the gray walls that had sheltered 
kings. 

Downy One knew nothing, however, 
of sentiment or of association. He might 
have sat in a workhouse hedge as in that 
nest within that tower, surrounded by 
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“Gray recumbent tombs of the dead, in 
deserted places.” 

The curse of imagination was not his, 
yet he started—started and dropped his 
head low, his beak held straight for the 
center of the spiked portals of his home, 
poised like a lance at rest, and the ancient . 
stones without were no more still than 
he. 

He had heard a voice—that is nothing. 
No. Go you, however, and hear it in 
Ghost Tower, a wandering voice with- 
out apparent maker, a strangely un- 
earthly, hollow, infinitely cruel sighing, 
as of some soul seeking for it knew not 
what—the voice of the ghosts of the 
place. 

The voice kept on—sighing, sigh- 
ing, sighing. Downy One’s experience 
taught him that voices have a maker and 
that if one “freezes” long enough the 
maker will show itself. He “froze” ac- 
cordingly, and the voice and the minutes 
went on together. 
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FALL WITH A SCREECH THAT WOULD DO ANY GHOST PROUD AMONG SOME 
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MAINTAINED A HISSING, SNORING, SIGHING SIEGE OF THE NEST. 


By the time the huge, yellow, gently 
surprised moon had heaved itself clear of 
the woods and the retreating rain clouds, 
and the last blackbird had scolded him- 
self to sleep, Downy One had passed 
through every possible phase of fear and 
was beginning to get back to his normal 
self again. Far away he heard a sound 
as of a goat bleating. It was his wife. 
She would expect him to send out a wel- 
coming answer on her return. He sat 
still, however; he did not dare interrupt 
the voice, but he was very much wonder- 
ing what would happen when his mate 
turned up. 

Suddenly she appeared, a_ hurried, 
beating, checkered streak among the 


trees. He could plainly hear the rustle 
of her wings. But the huge shadow that 
detached itself from out the cavern of 
the blue-gray shadow beneath a cedar 
made no sound at all as it flew. Downy 
One had seen cats before, but never a 
cat on wings; a thing with huge eyes 
that shone and wings which were silent 
was beyond his calculations. 

During the seconds that followed 
Ghost Tower well upheld its reputation. 
A man, a laborer, passing a hundred 
yards away, jumped round, gave one 
horrified stare, and removed himself at 
high speed. He has assured me since 
that he was not frightened. He only 
wished to get home quickly because his 
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supper might be waiting for him. ‘That 
was why he ran. 

The shadowy half light within the 
shell of the keep seemed full of bodies, 
permeated with bodies, playing a mad 
and delirious game of rounders. I do 
not know how many bodies there were; 
there seemed to be hundreds. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that there were 
only three. Also there was, or appeared 
to be, at least a massed choir of lost souls 
sighing in chorus, and not less than a 
flock of goats all bleating at once. 
Downy One assures me, however, that 
there was only his wife, a tawny owl, and 
himself, and he ought to know. 

It was quite a fluke that enabled him 
to catch the tawny owl a vicious crack 
on the head with his long, black, straight 
and murderous beak. The stroke allowed 
the magpies six seconds to regain their 
fortress while the owl extricated himself 
from a mass of ivy with which he had 
collided after the blow. They did it. 
They had to. Death was at the end of 
that six seconds. 
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Then, for the rest of that night the 
tawny owls, for there were two of them, 
maintained a hissing, snoring, sighing, 
hooting siege of the doomed nest, while 
the magpies sat inside and yelled obscene 
replies through the small—most fortu- 
nately small—entrance. 

With the first ringing song thrush 
note of dawn the owls vanished suddenly 
and utterly. It was as if the flutelike 
call had been a signal. Downy One 
waited for half an hour, while the tree- 
trunks facing east silvered with gray, 
turned to pink, to red, and to amber; till 
a golden beam shot down quite suddenly 
and lit up a thousand glittering jewels 
of dew strung on the grass stems within 
the keep. Then he came out of the nest 
and mocked the singer with hootings 
and sighings which he had picked up in 
the night watches, so that the thrush fled 
precipitantly and two blackbirds and a 
horde of smaller fry—chaffinches, green- 
finches, hedgesparrows, and the like— 
came bustling up to know who said 
“Owls!” 





WHERE BLACK MOORHENS AND GRAY-BLACK COOTS JERKED THEIR 
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After that his mate must 
needs let forth a_ wild 
squawk, and he must dive 
into the nest to view the 
second egg, and they must 
both join beaks and stare . 
at it as if they had never 
seen such a thing in all 
their lives, and Downy 
One must rush out and 
pretend he had discov- 
ered another egg—or some- - 
thing equally exciting on 
the bare grass, and down 
must flop his mate, and 
the beak to beak stare— 
always with their long 
tails stuck up in the air— 
had to be gone through all 
over again. 

This they broke off to 
quarrel violently, and chase 
tails round and round, and 
dash at a turtle dove with 
a torrent of invective that 
nearly choked that gentle 
bird out of its five senses, and fall upon 
and so seriously annoy a belated hedge- 
hog that it was forced to roll itself into a 
protesting ball. Finally the hen-bird 
slipped back to her eggs, silent as a 
shadow, and Downy One slipped away, 
also after the admitted habit of shadows, 
to—other people’s eggs. 

He dived his slow, flapping way 
through the echoing woods, all throbbing 
with the songs of nesting birds, the 
good, brown pungent damp earth-smell 
in his nostrils. 

If he left cover it was only for a 
quick dive across some small field. Not 
that he loved cover for itself. He was 
no bird of the woods, but of the oak 
forests, where, each tree claiming an 
area of its own, was a great sunlit space 
full of life and sun and color. 

Anon he came to a stream, swift, 
clear, and irresponsible. Alders flanked 
it. A kingfisher made an emerald and 
furnace-red splash against the twinkling 
pebbles of its bed, and half guessed wavy 
streaks played with the speed of forked 
lightning in its shallows. One might, 
if one was sufficiently smart, stop one 
of those streaks. Downy One saw the 
jewelled wonder in mid-stream do so, 
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and saw, too, that the 
streak had in that case 
turned into a young trout. 

Now Downy One held 
that what other birds could 
do that thing was possible 
to him also, and as re- 
gards their least honest 
attainments he had fre- 
quently proved his boast. 
I have never seen him 
copy any of their better 
qualities, however, except 
their song. But he did 
not know that he had far 
better steal a bar of beaten 
silver than steal that liv- 
ing counterpart of the 
same, a trout; was un- 
aware that he who goes 
trout fishing without writ- 
ten permit does so at the 
risk of his head; and did 
not realize that though the 
keepers who serve pheas- 
ants are one horror, the 
guardians of the finny game are another 
and much worse calamity. All these 
small items he found out later. 

The peculiarity of trout is like the 
peculiarity of quicksilver: when you 
touch them they are not there, if you 
comprehend my meaning. At first he 
thought there were no trout. ‘Then he 
discovered that he was surrounded by 
them; all lying head to stream; all mo- 
tionless save for the ceaseless tremor of 
the ends of their tails, all assimilating so 
exactly with the bottom, as a trout 
alone can, that they looked, for all their 
bulk, like lines. 

Downy One jabbed at them. He who 
made his living by the certainty of his 
aim, as much as by the somewhat low 
cunning of his brain, was quite sure 
that he judged his stroke true. Yet, 
there was never a trout there. At the 
fifth stroke he learned wisdom, and a 
gleaming bar of silver was flung high 
and dry on the bank of young green, 
against which it made a charming pic- 
ture if he had only known it. 

He had just finished his fishy meal 
when it seemed as though the end of a 
torch had been whisked past him with 
incredible swiftness downstream. A 
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snap of some twig being trodden upon 
gave Downy One all the reason he re- 
quired for this retreat, and without wait- 
ing to look—he who waits to look in 
the wild is dead—he fled. A burst as 
of thunder followed; a puff of dust 
where he had been on the bank followed 
that; a vile rush of language came after, 
and Downy One, from the nearest 
cover, watched a water bailiff appear 
with the language. 

Downy One had by this time come to 
the conclusion that streams held far 
more interest than he had hitherto imag- 
ined. They harbored cover; the bunchy 
willows and tasseled withy beds were 
ideal cover. They held a wealth of life 
of their own. They were a favorite nest- 
ing haunt of a dozen forms of feathered 
populace. He had, he considered, not 
even begun to “connote” the new world, 
so different from the world of his woods 
and cattle-tramped fields. 

He would inspect further. He did, 
and it ended in a great still lake, a sheet 
of glass, painted—smudged rather— 
with green, where water-lilies would 
presently float like white and yellow 
moons, where black moorhens and gray- 
black coots jerked their way perpetually 
over the unruffled surface, and where, 
save for the “blob” of a piratical pike 
and the ceaseless churring of the grass- 
hopper warblers among the reeds sound- 
ing like an everlasting winding of 
unseen fisherman’s reels, silence had 
everything her own way. 
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At least, so Downy One thought. 
Then a great, gray, impressive shadow 
passed overhead and something squawked, 
a metallic, rasping squawk, and Downy 
One looked up to behold his first 
heronry. He saw huge flapwinged birds 
beating in or beating out from the 
trees that looked like green watch- 
towers on an island, so tall were 
they; still, straight, giant birds perched 
on the tops of those trees and vast plat- 
form nests that would have formed a 
foundation for half a dozen of his own. 

At first he “froze”’—the shadows 
looked so ominous. But it is impossible 
for a magpie to remain frightened for 
very long at atime. His sense of humor 
gets the better of him, and he wants to 
find out, or has found out and breaks 
cover with a derisive laugh. Downy 
One instantly connected those nests with 
eggs. Of course he would do that. It 
was just like his insolence. 

Seeing that his length, tail and all, 
could not squeeze out to more than 
nineteen and a half inches, and the 
length of the herons was anything you 
please round about three feet, the in- 
solence was not small. What if he 
could?—but there, the idea was too 
mad to be thought of. As if any 
idea was too mad for a magpie to 
think of—always presuming 
that it savored of mischief of 
course. 

Downy One occupied 
the next many min- 
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utes in working up one of the thick- 
est of the high trees without being seen. 
At the end of an hour he had gained a 
height of unknown feet, and, as the 
guidebook says, ‘“‘an excellent panoramic 
view.” My, what nests! Flight, 
feathers, and claws, what eggs! The 
nearest nest to him held five, green or 
blue, blue or green, or both, he could 
hardly say which, with no other mark- 


ings. But the size!—why!—they were 
two and a half inches long. What a 
feed ! 


What devil of mischance prompted 
the hen heron in the nearest nest to 
Downy One to get up at that moment 
and remove half a mile in order to 
stretch her legs and feed is not known. 
It was unfortunate, of course, but equally 
of course, how was she to know? 

Downy One saw the five great green 
—they looked now the color of pale 
green water—eggs left unguarded, and 
the curse of his race, the fiend that dogs 
the footsteps and the wing-flaps ot all 
the crows, whispered in his ear, “Steal.” 
And he stole! 

What happened in those few delirious 
seconds Downy One could 
never say. The cock-heron 
—or whatever they call the 
male of the species—must 
have been letting himself 
down out of the sky on his 
return from feeding. At 
least, Downy One gained 
the nest coincident with a 
great shadow. The grating 
“C-r-r-a-r-k” was not needed 
to tell him who spoke. He knew and 
there was no necessity to look up. 

He pickaxed an egg and fell back- 
ward. Something—it might have been 
a spear for aught he knew, though com- 
mon sense compels us to admit that it 
was the heron’s javelin-like beak—whiz- 
zed within a quarter of an inch of his 
left eye and impaled itself clean through 
the nest, and Downy One broke for the 
great green sea of cover that stretched 
far below as he had never fled in his 
life before. This was much worse than 
any keeper’s guns, this instantaneous 
lunge of spearlike beak that he knew 
would transfix him like a mouse on a 
skewer if he waited. 
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Downy One arrived at the Ghost 
‘Tower in an ecstasy of excitement, the 
egg still on his beak, and together the 
black and white robbers gloried over the 
loot and vowed that herons were very 
fine birds to lay such eggs. It was no- 
ticeable, however, that Downy One 
never visited the heronry again—at least, 
not on business. Unlike some men, he 
knew when to stop, and he reckoned 
that one heron’s egg was about his stop- 
ping point. 

One day about a week later, when his 
wife was sitting on her full clutch of 
six eggs, Downy One was out on a fo- 
ray, when he came across a starling on 
the top of an oak tree “frizzling.” Now 
the “frizzling” of a starling is what he 
calls a song. In reality it is an amazing 
war-dance. It consists of spitting out 
all the sounds you ever remember to have 
heard in a medley, accompanied by much 
gesture and violent shivering of the 
wings. It is an odd performance. 


Downy One, sitting mute as a statue 
in the shade of the great, grand branches 
below, cocked his head on one side and 
He was by way of being an 


took notes. 





artist in mimicry himself, and took no 
pride in being outdone by a common, 
low-down starling, especially of the pur- 
ple-headed kind, which all the wild 
knows is an alien—like the brown rat— 
and, as distinct from the native green- 
headed variety, has no right here at all. 
So he began “frizzling’”’ on his own ac- 
count. How was he to know that Mrs. 
Starling was keeping house in a hole in 
that tree and that his perfect “frizzling”’ 
would bring her out of the nest looking 
for a flirtation or a fight, I do not know 
which ? 

This set Downy One on the alert. 
There was business to be done here, ap- 
parently, as well as idle “‘frizzling.”’ He 
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lured madam—surely she was a flirt—to 
a safe distance and then dived for her 
nest. By the time she had finished her 
—eh—improper amours with a starling 
that wasn’t there, and had returned, 
Downy One—innocent bird—was sit- 
ting on a bough out of sight of her nest, 
with one of her eggs—also out of sight 
—in his crop, and the cock starling was 
annoying the other birds nesting in that 
tree by his frantic search for a rival 
whom nobody had seen. 

When all had settled down, including 
madam on her remaining eggs, and Mr. 
Starling had _ recovered equilibrium 
enough to venture on another “frizzle” 
—evidently he knew his wife, by the 
way—Downy One joined in quietly. 
Then he jumped precisely 
nine inches and “froze.” 

Something had “frizzled” 
three feet from his right ear. 
Downy One was scared. 
What with the ghosts of 
Ghost Tower and the herons 
who threw spears, he had 
gained a frame of mind ready to believe 
any wonder, 

After a few seconds he peered very 
cautiously through the clusters of notched 
oak leaves and beheld, of all things 
in the world, a head, a crested, speckled, 
well-beaked, faintly pink head with a 
black mustache, a beak only one degree 
less villainous than his own, and a clear 
and roving eye, a most insolent, roguish 
eye, an eye full of deviltry and all man- 
ner of wickedness. Then if he had not 
been a bird, I feel convinced he would 
have laughed, laughed outright and 
heartily. He recognized in that head 
the leering, devil-may-care cranium of 
his cousin, the jay. He also had come to 
learn “frizzling.” 

What fiends’ antics those two were up 
to in the course of the afternoon would 
fill more pages than I have wit to write 
—even if I knew, which I confess I do 
not. It is on record, however, that be- 
fore Madam Starling found out that she 
was not running out to clandestine meet- 
ings with illicit serenaders, and Mon- 
sieur Starling had grasped the fact that 
he was dealing with enemies not rivals 
and “frizzling” was a public danger, no 
less than six out of the seven pale blue 


eggs in the starling’s nesting-hole saunt- 
ered—well, into some sort of spookland, 
it seemed. 

They never came back, which would 
not have surprised you if you had seen 
the jay hurry away when a charge of 
number five shot cut the branches, ex- 
actly between the two, a great scandal 
if the man had not been a keeper who 
had been wondering “where on earth 
they darned mags” had been nesting for 






the last week. 
lowed Downy One on his leisurely way 
through the darkening woods even into 


The same keeper fol- 


Ghost Tower itself. Downy One was 
unaware that his slow progress and bril- 
liant black and white uniform enabled 
him to be so followed. If he had—but 
never mind. 

It was about the hour when the noc- 
tule bats fly high and the pipistrelles fly 
low and the blackbird scolds imaginary 
foes before going to sleep and the mists 
crawl up out of the damp places like 
a gray octopus and cast their tentacles 
over the lowlands, and :— 


** AJl the world a solemn stillness holds.’’ 


“Now I’ve got you,” said the man, as 
he watched Downy One vanish within 
Ghost Tower. He thought he was very 
brave, set his teeth, put fresh cartridges 
in his gun, cocked the hammers—they 
made a clean double “snick” in the still 
air of the deserted place—and stepped 
inside the keep. 

Next instant his hands were flung up 
wildly, shielding and beating from his 
eyes a thing, a snoring, hissing, beating, 
tearing, clawed, and fierce-eyed thing 
that slashed at the man’s face like a fiend 
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possessed, till the gun went off with a 
rending roar. 

“The ghosts!” gasped the man. 

Like his predecessor the laborer, he 
was not frightened. He will tell you 
so, even though he did not remember 
that tawny owls will frequently attack 
those who venture near their nests when 
the shadows fall. He remembered his 
supper—poor, dear man, so he did. He 
ran home for that reason. And Downy 
One, with his pert head skewed round 
the angle of his front door, appeared to 
be asking innocently: ‘Gadzooks!— 
what is all the bother about ?” 

The arrival of that man home, flushed, 
hot, and scratched about the face, 
was untimely and unfortunate. The 
scratches were, to say the least of it, sug- 
gestive, so also his refusal to say what 
chad driven him to flight—at least he had 


some shame. His wife, knowing nothing 
of tawny owls, thought, naturally, poor 
woman, of other things. So it hap- 
pened that there brewed a_ beautiful 
family row, and while the tawny owl 
was murdering rats in the man’s back- 
yard and Downy One was peacefully 
asleep in his fastness at home, the man 
was vainly seeking for that sleep under 
an appalling torrent of reproach, abuse, 
and he alone knows what other womanly 
barbs beside. 

Need I say that, after that, the mag- 
pies—and their allies the tawny owls 
too, for the matter of that—hatched out 
their young successfully? Fate owed 
them that, I think. 

And the man—well, ask him, only 
duck when you have put the question. 
His replies are apt to be quick and de- 
livered from the shoulder. 
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THE LAKE OF THE ABOUNDING 


Ly Kirk B. Alexander 


Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


NQUESTIONABLY, the 
lake was out there (and un- 
questionably still is) some- 
where in the heart of St. 
Ignace Island. We were as 
sure of that as we were of 

the facts that St. Ignace Island blocks the 
entrance to Nipigon Bay, Lake Superior, 
and that we were camping on St. Ignace 
Island. Michael and Joe and Nish-i- 
shin-i-wog, being all amiable redmen and 
experienced guides and eager ever to im- 
part cheering information, to be cor- 
rected or retracted under ultimate com- 
pulsion, were perfectly sure that they 
knew just where to put their hands on 
that lake. 

In the first place, the map showed the 
lake plainly and alluringly. Moreover, 
being a garrulous and candid map, even 
as Canadian maps go, it grew confiden- 
tial, giving the lake’s length—six miles 
—and its population and “principal 
products” —to wit— “abounding in 
speckled trout.”” We wanted very much 
to find that lake; first because we aspired 
to see just how utterly shameless in its 
mendacity the map could be; second, be- 
cause we wanted to extend an angler’s 
greeting to those trout which had been 
“abounding” all these fifteen years of 
that map’s misled life with little or no 
encouragement; and, third, because we 
calculated that we had at most but two 
days left of a month’s playtime in 
the wilderness. The little pulp-wood 
steamer, J. C. Ford, might come poking 
her snub-nose into the cove to-morrow 
and whistle us arrogantly back to 


starched linen and the kindred horrors 
of civilization. 

So the Camp Boss arose from his H. 
B. blanket, stretched himself toward the 
white northern moon, kicked a log back 
into the camp fire, and said: 


“Well— 


how about it? 
lake?” ; 

Of course he might have said “to the 
lake” and been more grammatical, but 
being a north-woodsman, the Camp Boss 
knew well the elusiveness of which lake 
and map in conspiracy were capable. He 
knew that we'd have to surround that 
six-mile lake and tire it out and trip it 
up and sit upon its heaving chest before 
we could properly call it our own. 

The verdict for a sunrise departure 
lake-ward was unanimous; that is, vir- 
tually unanimous. The Indians didn’t 
vote at all, because this business of dis- 
cussing and consulting a roll of paper 
with ridiculous lines and letters on it 
disgusted them. Steve was asking him- 
self in what coat-pocket or in whose tent 
or on what rock he had left his pipe and 
didn’t hear. At least, he pretended not 
to hear. He felt about the entire pro- 
ject of the lake-trip precisely as the In- 
dians felt about the map—and if that 
could be translated into good, pure Chip- 
pewa idiom it might be printed here 
with propriety. Steve could get all the 
exercise and adventure he really craved 
by carrying his rod and fishing-box from 
his tent to the beach or strolling over to 
the grub-tent. Had he been given the 
power to arrange such matters, he 
would sit on a rock and cast, Kaiser-like, 
while the pick of Superior reef-trout 
were driven up to his busy dropper-fly. 

Billy said something sotto voce to 
Steve. It was something stinging and 
stimulating and subtly contemptuous. 
Steve sprang to his feet and thundered: 
“T’ll show you whether I’m a quitter or 
not.” And when we had disentangled 
them it was perfectly evident that Steve 
was “going after the lake.”’ 

“Gee-sus” in stunning splend yas 

3 g splendor was 
coming over the eastern rim of Superior 


Who goes after the 
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and screaming gulls were deep in the 
serious and ceaseless business of getting 
fed, when we tumbled out of blankets 
and raced to beach and bath, while the 
nipping air made speed and comment un- 
avoidable. When the third relay had 
successfully brought Steve to the open, 
still clinging to his blankets, we break- 
fasted; then made up packs, sought out 
compass, fly-rod, and steel-rod, flies for 
those for which the map prepared us and 
spinners for those which lurk in green 
lake bottoms where trout are not—and 
they are the piratical pike. 

Also we took a shot-gun for foolish 
spruce-hens, buck-shotted shells for an 
inhospitable bullmoose, a camera for the 
log-keeper, and a hatchet and spikes for 
raft-building. Michael and Joe carried, 
in their packs, a skillet, a tea-pot, bread, 
bacon, salt, a culinary equipment rudi- 
mentary in the extreme. Nish-i-shin-i- 
wog remained to guard the camp against 
bears and itinerant fishermen. 

We began the ascent on the ridge 
which rose from the water like some 
giant lizard emerging from the deep and 
swept away upward to its radial center, 
“Old Baldy,” miles inland. “Old 
Baldy” we believed to be the head-stone 
of the six-mile lake. It’s ridiculously 
simple to walk up one of those Superior 
ridges. It gives you a maximum appre- 
ciation of your own ability and acumen 
and a minimum comprehension of the 
obstacle to be overcome and that is al- 
ways bad. This particular ridge, after 
about half a mile, grew wearied and 
bored with being a ridge and tried being 
a mountain, letting another promontory 
on the far side of a deep, thick valley take 
care of the ridge business for a while. 

It is curious how all the sprawling, 
tangled, obstinate, cunning, fun-loving, 
congested, and cussed bushes of that 
flora insisted upon settling in the valley 
bottoms and leaving the airy realty of 
the ridges and hill-sides without a mar- 
ket. Steve noticed it first, which, of 
course, was quite inevitable. He had 
scorned our warning to disjoint his 
trout-rod for the trip. More than that, 
he had three vivacious and clinging flies 
on his leader. Also he had a landing 
net hung around his neck with an elastic, 
which would cling to a twig and then, 
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released, slap him smartly between the 
shoulder-blades. He had a net helmet 
enveloping his features and_ gauntlets 
against the black-flies who loved him 
dearly. 

When three flies, landing-net, and 
netting helmet enmeshed themselves 
simultaneously in the vegetation, Steve 
would seize the opportunity to tell us 
frankly and fully what he thought of the 
whole “fool jaunt” and the procession 
would take out time to dissociate Steve 
from his environment. When he was 
shorn of all, save headnet and gauntlets, 
we began to make time. 

Out of Steve’s hearing we all re- 
marked upon the obvious inequalities of 
the going. Of course, there was no 
trail, save those which moose and deer 
and caribou had made and those trails 
led everywhere and anywhere. With 
hats pulled over our eyes we pushed 
gropingly through dense spruce, hemlock, 
juniper, swamp-willow, and _tag-alder 
thickets. We climbed over wind-rows 
and sank into great logs that looked 
sound and were but dust. We plodded 
through caribou-moss to the knees and 
floundered through tamarack-swamps. 

Steve’s head-net early confirmed his 
judgment and established its own efh- 
cacy. It incarcerated all the black-flies 
and deer-flies along with Steve and dis- 
tracted their intentions from us entirely. 
They seemed to think it a lure intended 
for their exclusive divertisement and 
sportive tastes. When Steve discovered 
the effects of this fatuous interpretation, 
he wrathfully hung his head-net upon a 
tag-alder bush. We often speculate even 
now how badly that bush has been bitten. 

We emerged from that rank valley 
and nimbus of flies at last and regained 
the ridge-radiation. Joe stopped us and 
we heard the music of trickling water, 
and between two Norway pines, deep at 
their roots, we found the crystalline 
depths and wondrous refreshment of one 
of those enchanted springs with which a 
bountiful providence has equipped the 
northern forests. 

On across the plateau we moved, 
Steve’s resting-respites growing more 
frequent, needful, and protracted. We 
broke through a hedge of red birches and 
trailing pine and then a great marvel 
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and an expanse of surpassing 
loveliness burst out upon us. We 
had come upon a country of 
giant cedars and spruces, stretch- 
ing away, on a slight incline, to 
the misty mountain which loomed 
up, perhaps four miles away. 
Wild roses made gay the whole 
wild color scheme of predomi- 
nant green, with blue hare-bells 
in the rocks and yew and juniper 
and moose-maple. The country 
was open and wonderfully park- 
like in its exquisite composition. 

Our expressions of admira- 
tion were awed whispers—save 
Steve’s, who, breath and _ utili- 
tarian instinct returning to- 
gether, declared fervently: 

“There’s a half-million feet of 
timber without a knot-hole.” 

And we fell upon him. 

There were blue-berries there, 

too. And such blue-berries!— ° 
the average the size of a Malaga 
grape. They nestled in the shad- 
ows of the rocks and swept away, 
a sheen of misty blue, as far as 
the eye could reach. Bear tracks 
showed we were not the only 
appreciators of this luscious 
bounty. 

Joe nosed about, while we 
gorged upon blue-berries and 
smoked and baited Steve. In- 
dians always do that—nose 
about, I mean. When we were coasting 
Lake Superior, Joe and Michael would 
disappear while we lunched and return 
triumphantly with a rabbit or a wolf- 
trap or an abandoned moccasin or a 
rotting dog-sled—or some other priceless 
trophy. 

It was lunch time when we heard the 
brook. Of course Michael heard it first. 
Else what prerogatives are there in pat- 
riarchal dignity—and Michael eighty 
now at least? Joe had started the fire 
in a place so formally beautiful in its 
arrangement of cedars and shrubs and 
gay flowers that it left us with the un- 
comfortable impression that we were 
picnicking on somebody’s million-dollar 
country estate—somewhere between the 
formal garden and the tennis lawn. 
Trout for lunch, obviously, is preferable 
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STRETCHED HIMSELF TOWARD THE WHITE 


NORTHERN MOON. 


to bacon. The Camp Boss and Steve 
hearkened to the call of the brook, 
gurgling there somewhere in the green 
shadows. It was curious and stimulat- 
ing, the way Steve threw off complete 
exhaustion, nay, paralysis of mind and 
body, when he heard the word “trout.” 
The water was boiling and Michael’s 
cunningly-made tea-cups of birch-bark 
were ready, when we heard shouts, first 
of exultation, second, of apprehension— 
then shrill cries for help. Of course, 
they were Steve’s cries. We rushed to 
the brook. It was a versatile and many- 
mooded little brook—here and there a 
deep, green, mysterious pool—and then 
a stretch where the giggling water 
scarcely covered the stones. The Camp 
Boss had stationed Steve at a pool with 
his rod and told him to do his worst. 
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Steve’s first cast was, undoubtedly, an 
invitation to the largest and most demo- 
cratic social event that pool had ever 
known. ‘They rushed from all nooks 
and corners. Steve said he counted 398, 
fighting for his flies. The survival of 
the fittest was quickly adjudicated and 
Steve found himself hooked up with two 
very big, thoroughly frightened trout. 
That was the cry of exultation. Then 
those two fish did an untraditional and 
most reprehensible thing. They should 
have circled round and round the pool 
until we could find Steve’s net for him. 
Instead of that, they started down the 
brook. That was the cry of apprehen- 
sion. 

Steve followed on, being the only 
thing he could do. Moreover the pace 
was killing, because even a trout half out 
of water, sliding along on its side over 
moist stones is no laggard. For fifty 
yards down that brook, falling down, 
getting up, screaming for help, Steve 
went, paced by those two trout. The 
trout knew the turns better, but Steve 
was making a pretty race of it, plucky 
and spectacular, when we reached the 
bank. 

Once he sprinted and overtook his 
pace-makers with a splendid burst of 
speed. He tried to kick one into a clump 
of alder bushes and grasp the slippery 
body of the other with palsied fingers. 
Then he sat upon one, obviously to 
smother it, and hurled shuddering curses 
upon the other, as he struck savage blows 
at it with a crooked stick. Michael 
netted them and Steve accepted congrat- 
ulations and “entertained at lunch.” 

The lake, the six-mile lake, the lake 
of our dreams and the lake of the map- 
maker’s mendacity, wasn’t far—after 
that. In fact, Steve had had, I think, 
but two rests when the blue sheen and 
sparkle of it burst out upon us, as we 
rounded a sentinel-rock upon a shoulder 
of “Old Baldy.” Little time was squan- 
dered in congratulations. ‘There was no 
unfolding of the starry banner or ex- 
change of appropriate, dramatic, and 
maudlin sentiment. We had work to do 
—specifically, a raft to build. We 
wanted to see just how expectant and 
appreciative “speckled trout” can be 
when they have been “abounding” for 
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generations without the interference of 
the ‘“‘race-suicide” proponents and the 
census-man. 

We started out sanely with the pur- 
pose of having a raft “‘built for comfort, 
not speed.” After the first official test 
there was some logical conjecture even 
about the “comfort.”” We had two very 
brilliant young engineers among us— 
men “sure to be heard from’”—you know 
the kind. Billy, for instance, had 
built numberless million-dollar railroad 
bridges, but the mechanical problem of 
the raft bafled him. Indeed, in a half 
hour more engineers-in-chief resigned 
from the job than have come home from 
Panama for a presidential spanking. At 
last we turned it all over to Michael 
and Joe, just as each of us had felt from 
the first to be inevitable. They did it in, 
perhaps, fifteen minutes—and it was de- 
clared seaworthy and ample for three. 

I don’t know why Billy, Harry, and 
I were elected the prize-crew, but we 
were. Harry took Steve’s trout-rod and 
leader of flies. He meant to get at the 
bottom of this “abounding” rumor. 


Billy equipped himself with a steel rod 


and a “spinner.” I manned a paddle 
of grotesque design and we were off 
amid cheers from the reviewing-stands. 
The work of keeping afloat—above the 
knees—and dodging Harry’s hopeful 
back-casts engaged our minds for the 
first few minutes. It was a_ nice 
point whether I preferred Harry’s flies 
or Billy’s spinner-hooks, but I decided 
that, if I had any latitude of choice, I'd 
stick to Harry and his flies as a gratuit- 
ous decoration of my ears or back-hair 
or cheeks, 

We had swept out majestically a hun- 
dred yards from shore when it became 
evident that, if there was any “abound- 
ing” being done in that lake, it wasn’t 
the “speckled trout” that were doing it. 
We were discussing this further men- 
dacity on the part of the map—when the 
answer came. Billy had just made a 
record-cast and was throwing rhetorical 
orchids at himself. He gave voice to a 
muttered exclamation and started over 
the side of the raft in response to a 
vigorous summons that seemed to come 
along his line. We grappled with him. 

Then Billy’s steel-rod and reel and 
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HE HAD US TIED UP LIKE LAOCOON AND SONS. 


line and spinner opened up a surprising 
course of spontaneous action. The rod 
doubled, the reel shrieked, and the end 
of the line went chassé-ing around the 
lake. Billy was very pallid. Then the 
fish broke water—off about forty yards 
and we looked at one another with 
wonder, even terror in our eyes. It was 
Monsieur Muskellunge that had been 
doing all this geodetic ‘abounding.” 
Evidently, the “lunge saw us when we 
saw him—and, equally evidently, he was 
glad to see us. He started for the raft 
with no further ceremony or shenanni- 
gan. Billy couldn’t reel in fast enough, 
so a loop of the line got around Harry’s 
leg. It must be remembered how thor- 
oughly congested our quarters really 
were. 

The reviewing-stand ashore had heard 
the splash the muskellunge had made and 
began telling us all about it—never, ap- 
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parently, for a moment 
supposing that the con- 
dition of being so close- 
ly en rapport with a 
forty-pound ‘lunge could 
make any possible differ- 
ence with such splendid 
insouciance as ours. 
Without this hypothesis, 
they must have thought 
we were doing a Vir- 
ginia reel or something 
on that raft from sheer 
lightness of heart. 
Harry tried to get his 
lez out of Billy’s loop 
and stow his own line 
simultaneously. He 
didn’t really make a 
success of either. He 
got two of his flies into 
my trousers and his line 
around Billy’s neck. 
That seemed to stimu- 
late the musky to fresh 
feats of agility and dar- 
ing. He began cutting 
figure-eights and spirals 
around the raft and un- 
der it and, I think, over 
it. He had us tied up 
like Laocoon and sons 
in the grasp of the en- 
circling snakes, when 
Billy, attempting a quick turn, went 
through the raft to his arm-pits. I 
tried to help him and pried off a log or 
two. Then the spikes began coming out. 
Each rush of the musky took away an 
integer in our factor of buoyancy. 
When the moment of final disintegra- 
tion came, Harry and I began swim- 
ming. Billy, however, straddled the big- 
gest log and bade the muskellunge lead 
on which the muskellunge forthwith did. 
Had it not, been for canvas hat and briar 
pipe clenched in his teeth, Billy would 
have passed very well for Aphrodite 
being towed Olympus-ward by dolphins 
from her radiant bath. Harry and I 
wanted to stick around and enjoy the 
water-féte, but we had a hundred-yard- 
swim ahead of us. Presently Billy 
turned his rod over to that avaricious 
musky and joined us. 
Of course, we could have built a fire 
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and stripped and dried our clothes. But 
the black flies were showing much too 
much enthusiam. We decided to aban- 
don the secret of the “abounding” rumor 
and break the cross-country records for 
camp. Soaked flannels do not make 
wilderness-going easy, but they do pro- 
vide a potent sort of incentive. The 
Camp Boss regretted that we hadn’t 
thrown Steve into the lake. 

Michael gave us a very impressive 
exhibition of wood-craft when we were 
ready to start. He took a look at the set- 
ting sun, at the top of “Old Baldy,” and, 
then, at the far-away cove on Lake Su- 
perior and that coveted camp-fire, where 
Nish-i-shin-i-wog’s dinner was simmer- 
ing and dry clothes and hot things and 
great good cheer were waiting. ‘Then 
Michael grunted and _ started briskly 
down the hill-side, already shadowing 
in the approach of evening. He went 
straight, over hills, through dark valleys, 
cafions, and swamps, we stumbling after 
the old patriarch, and at last we emerged 
from the thickets—within ten feet of the 
crackling camp-fire which a huge boul- 
der had entirely screened from our view 
as we approached. 

There was little political, ethical, 
esthetic, or piscatorial discussion about 
the fire that night—no_post-prandial 
oratory. Billy was too tired to bait 
Steve and Steve was too tired to resent 
it, if Billy had. We staggered to our 
blankets from a stupendous dinner and 
dropped straightway into that profound, 
dreamless sleep of the northland. 

It is a terrific shock to be awakened 
when one is sleeping the delicious sleep 
of complete physical exhaustion. I never 
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can forget that shock. At last I realized 
that it was the Camp Boss’s voice that I 
had been hearing for centuries. He had 
me by the leg—and he was saying—and 
repeating many times: 

“Up, lads, quick. The Ford’s out in 
the cove—whistling for us.” 

I sat up in my blankets and had an 
attack of vertigo—just the nervous 
shock and terrific mental effort to grasp 
it all after a brutally abrupt return 
from oblivion. The camp-fire was still 
burning low. The moon, too, was low 
and ghostly in its faded brilliance. We 
built up the fire and lighted lanterns. 
It is not nice to strike a five-tent camp at 
2 A.M.; to dress in the unbelievable 
cold; to pack wet clothes with your 
bedding; to take down your rods and 
untie hard knots and collect scattered 
kits with numb fingers and sleep-dead- 
ened minds, while an impatient lake- 
captain blows hurry-up whistles out 
there in the blackness of night-cloaked 
Superior with only his port light to show 
his sympathy. 

The sun was just piling up over the 
reefs and the sea-gulls were awakening 
to another work-day, when the last boat- 
load—the Camp Boss and Joe and I— 
after a last look around, pulled out of 
that sanctified cove and went up on the 
davits of the J. C. Ford. That last 
look around was tragic but vastly dis- 
illusioning, because, contrasted with the 
horrors of an abandoned camp-site, even 
civilization is bearable. Then a bell in 
the engine-room sounded the knell—the 
knell of another play-day ended and an- 
other summer-idyl gone—that’s the real 
tragedy of it—gone forever. 














ENGAGED IN THE SERIOUS TASK OF 





























1LAT on the ground beside a 
clump of scrub oak, lay To- 
ban’s boy, engaged in the seri- 
ous task of drawing grotesque 
figures in the hot sand. So 
absorbed was he in tracing the 

crude outlines of a figure that was in- 
tended to represent the man on the pony 
who had come to see his father that he 
heard nothing of the conversation carried 
on between them. 

In the gathering dusk Shallow Bend 
was grimly beautiful. Toban and his 
wife had labored doggedly to smooth 
down the rough lines that nature had 
drawn—to give life to the dead things 
that drooped and sighed to the whim of 
the breezes that swept the Bend. Their 
success had been indifferent. Back of 
the hut was a small garden, where some 
green things waved wearily after the sun 
had gone down behind the distant moun- 
tains; beside the walls of the hut were 
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DRAWING GROTESQUE FIGURES IN 


THE HOT SAND. 


THE KID AND THE COWBOYS 


Ly Charles Alden Seltze 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe 


some hardy plants that stood erect, thriv- 
ing because of the tender care given them 
by a woman who worshiped flowers, 
and could not forget that back in Ohio 
there had been a garden that owed its 
existence to her love of the beautiful. 
But Toban’s labor and his wife’s love 
of the beautiful could not alter the face 
of nature, for nature reposed in the Bend, 
grim and gaunt and vast, mocking the 
puny efforts of man to combat its un- 
varying laws. Therefore, though the 
garden flourished, the rock walls of the 
Purgatory frowned down upon the silver 
thread of water that rippled over the 
alkali bottom of the stream and in the 
shallows the bald rock spires reared 
majestically upward ; desolation stretched 
into worlds of space, the silence brought 
its chill and its vague premonitions. 
From behind the rickety door Toban’s 
wife watched fearfully, the boy in the 
faded blue gingham pinafore finished his 
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sketch of the man on the pony and lov- 
ingly began another of his father. But 
before he had proceeded very far he 
caught the visitor’s concluding words 
and looked up, vainly trying to under- 
stand. 

“I’m goin’ to tell you right now, 
Toban, that I’ll get you. There ain’t no 
man c’n nester around these here parts 
without comin’, sooner or later, to a 
mighty sudden end. You ought to 
think somewhat of your wife an’ kid. 
I reckon that’s all.” And McVea, the 
Bar Cross manager, urged his pony 
about, carelessly turning his back to the 
man who had received his warning. 

The latter had given very little evi- 
dence of any emotion that might have 
moved him, for he stood quietly, his tall 
figure drooping, his shoulders slouched 
forward, while he squinted at the man- 
ager through the gathering dusk. He 
might not have heard the manager at all. 

But now McVea had settled firmly 
into his saddle, and in another instant his 
spurs would touch the pony’s flank. 
Then Toban’s voice broke the silence. 

“McVea!” he said. 

The voice was low and had no sug- 
gestion that its owner contemplated any- 
thing to disturb the peaceful atmosphere 
that, hitherto, had enveloped the Bend. 
And yet — somewhere — McVea_ had 
caught a strange note, and when he faced 
about he was very careful to stretch both 
hands to a considerable distance above 
his head. Sitting thus, he gazed squarely 
into the muzzle of Toban’s six-shooter 
—the latter poised carelessly in the 
nester’s right hand, carelessly, yet fore- 
bodingly ready. 

“Well?” McVea’s voice had lost just 
a little of its former gruffness. 

Toban had not changed his position, 
but now into his eyes had come a glint 
of grim humor. “I reckon I ain’t scairt 
none to speak of,” he stated slowly. 
“What you’ve just said ain’t added none 
to your chances of livin’ to a ripe ol’ age. 
You can’t tell how soon I'll get tired of 
listenin’ to your palaver an’ poke a hole 
in your gas box.” 

He smiled slightly—a strange smile 
that ended in a drooping sneer. “The 
Bar Cross company don’t own the land 
here-a-bouts,” he continued; “it ain’t 
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got any business sayin’ that a man can’t 
come here an’ stake out a claim. It’s 
been some time since I took up this here 
land, an’ I reckon it’ll be some time be- 
fore I get tired of stayin’ here. An’ 
when I do I'll clear out. Until that time 
there ain’t no son-of-a-gun c’n run me 
off. If they try it there'll be a chancst 
to requisition the unwillin’ mourners. 
I reckon that'll be all.” 

McVea opened his mouth to speak. 

“There ain’t nothin’ more to be said,” 
declared Toban, his lips hardening. 
“There ain’t nothin’ around Shallow 
Bend that c’n give you an excuse for 
comin’ here again. An’ I reckon that 
you’re needed over at the Bar Cross. 
It ain’t more’n thirty seconds ride to 
the crossin’, an’ you’ve got just that time 
to get there. Otherwise—” he tapped 
the butt of his six-shooter significantly. 

The boy ceased drawing his crude 
pictures and lay prone, watching, listen- 
ing to this singular conversation. Mrs. 
Toban came from behind the door, and 
with pale face watched McVea until 
his pony took the opposite slope of the 
crossing with a rush. Then she came 
out into the open, fear tightening her 
lips. 

“You hadn’t ought to have done that, 
Harvey,” she said, coming close to 
Toban; “he’ll be sure to do you some 
harm now.” 

Toban did not answer until he had 
seen McVea’s pony disappear into the 
space beyond the crossing. Then he 
turned and smiled grimly at his wife. 
“T reckon it’s been comin’ a long time,” 
he said gravely; “he’s been tryin’ to get 
me ever since my bullet got him in the 
shoulder, two years ago. ‘That gun- 
fighter he sent sd 

The woman seized him tightly by the 
arm and pointed to the boy, now on his 
feet and obliterating with a chubby toe 
all traces of the work upon which he had 
been engaged during the conversation 
between his father and McVea. “We 
ought to go away, for his sake,” she said 
faintly. 

Toban shook his head as he took her 
by the arm and led her gently toward the 
cabin. “I reckon we won’t go,” he said 
firmly. “It ain’t goin’ to be said that 
Toban ran away from any man who 
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ever toted a gun. An’ besides—” he 
stroked the woman’s hair and whispered 
gently into her ear. 

She blushed and laid her head against 
his shoulder. For an instant they both 
stood, their eyes softening as they rested 
upon the boy, now coming toward them 
‘awed by the great, mysterious night 
that was descending. 


“‘Won’t he be tickled?” said Toban. 
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II 


Two weeks later, riding the eastern 
slope of the big basin in search of strays, 
the range boss came upon Toban. ‘The 
two men met in a narrow draw, and 
Toban yielded the trail, halting his pony 
until the range boss should pass. But 
the latter halted his pony likewise. 

“T reckon you'll be movin’ along pretty 
soon now,” he said, gravely eyeing the 
nester. 

The latter smiled—a grim smile that 
drew an approving grin to the range 
boss’s face. “So,” he returned evenly, 
“the ol’ man’s been talkin’ again.” 

“He’s been talkin’,’ admitted the 
range boss; “he’s been sayin’ that you’ve 
got till the Fourth of July to make tracks 
out of the Purgatory country. Other- 
wise—” The range boss smiled with 
grim significance. 

“Yes,” said Toban, with a mirthless 
smile, “he said he’d get me.” He looked 
gravely at the range boss. “But I ain’t 
givin’ him no chancst,” he added, his 
voice softening just a trifle. “I ain’t 
rustlin’ no cows nor stealin’ none of his 
horses. He can’t get me that-a-way. 
An’ I’m lookin’ out to see that he don’t 
double cross me. Besides, there’s the 
woman. She’s sickly an’ can’t travel 
none just now. You don’t reckon that 
I’d ask her to travel, even if the ol’ man 
was twiced as bad as he is.” 

In his voice was a suspicion of deep 
feeling—a mingling of savage resentment 
and a desire for manly sympathy. The 
range boss caught the note and paled 
slightly around the lips. 

“Hell!” he said explosively. 
the ol’ man reckon to know?” 
“About the woman?” 

The range boss nodded, his rugged, 
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weather-lined face masking some strong 
emotion. 

“T reckon not,” returned Toban. “I 
didn’t tell him. I ain’t askin’ for his 
pity.” 

“You wouldn’t get it,” said the range 
boss gruffly; “the ol’ man’s pity don’t 
amount to much. Everything a man 
ought to have he’s sold to the Bar Cross 
Company. That time he sent that 
Trinidad gunfighter over to get 
you - 

“T ain’t forgettin’,” snapped Toban. 
“The ol’ man’s been right neighborly. 
But I ain’t in no hurry to make tracks 
away from the Bend.” 

“If you was,” returned the range boss, 
his glance roving over the bony carcass 
of the pony upon which the gester was 
sitting, “I reckon that cayuse wouldn’t 
take you very far. You ought to be 
gettin’ another before long.” 

Toban sighed, patting the pony’s 
shoulder affectionately. “There’s a heap 
of hoss in ol’ Rust yet,” he said. “‘He’s 
some skinny, an’ he ain’t just what you’d 
call lightnin’ fast, but he’s been over a 
heap of ground with me, an’ he’s good 
for a heap more. I ain’t goin’ to get an- 
other hoss, an’ when I make tracks out 
of the Bend it’ll be ol’ Rust that'll take 
me.” He smiled dryly. “I reckon in that 
case you'll know that I ain’t goin’ so 
rapid as the ol’ man might want me to 
go,” he added. 

The range boss jerked his pony’s head 
and touched the spurs to its flanks. He 
rode twenty yards, and then reined in 
with an abruptness that brought his pony 
upon its haunches with a snort of sur- 
prise. 

“A week from Tuesday’s the Fourth 
of July,” he yelled back over his 
shoulder. ‘Tell the kid that the boys 
are goin’ to ride over to Trinidad for a 
blowout, an’ they’re figgerin’ on stoppin’ 
in on the way to see him!” 

As the range boss bent over his pony’s 
mane, following his method of riding 
when the animal was doing its best, 
his ears did not catch the nester’s protest, 
nor did he see the latter’s face relax 
until it was wreathed in a tender, expan- 
sive smile. 

“Them boys mean well,” he said, as 
he urged his lean pony into a slow lope, 
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FOR AN INSTANT THEY BOTH STOOD, THEIR EYES SOFTENING AS THEY 
RESTED ON THE BOY. 


“but I reckon they don’t just realize.” 
He rode on for a space and then gave 
voice to a thought that, lately, had moved 
him mightily. ‘“Won’t the kid be 
tickled ?” he said, speaking to the distance 
and the silence. 


Ill 


THOUGH the range boss dropped only 
a word, the outfit knew that the manager 
was contemplating the renewal of hostili- 
ties against Toban. Bud and Baldy 


were loafing in the shade of the supply 
wagon, after being in the saddle all day, 
when the range boss rode up and de- 
livered himself of the information he had 
gained. Bud had been rolling a cigarette 
and when the range boss had finished 
speaking he deliberately lighted it and 


blew a great whiff of smoke skyward 
before answering. 

“T expect you seen Toban?” he said. 

The range boss related in detail his 
conversation with the nester, concluding 
with the information that the latter had 
always religiously attended to his own 
business. 

“Toban ain’t hurtin’ this range a bit, 
not a durned bit!” remarked Bud, 
speaking gravely, his eyes following the 
smoke from his cigarette, that was now 
slowly disintegrating into minute par- 
ticles above him. “I don’t see why the 
ol’ man don’t let him alone. You don’t 
reckon Toban’s stealin’ any of the Bar 
Cross cows?” There was repressed 
anger in his tone. 

“No,” returned the range boss quietly ; 
“he ain’t stealin’ nothin’. An’ what’s 
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more, he ain’t goin’ to steal. 
the ol’ man’s just mean.” 

Baldy kicked savagely at the end of 
the chuck box, for want of a better 
method of loosing the sudden anger that 
had moved him. 

“I reckon he don’t expect us boys to 
do his dirty work?” he said, defiance 
burning in the depths of his eyes. 

“They ain’t never done it yet,” re- 
turned the range boss, noncommittally. 
“Toban ain’t a bad sort, once you get to 
know him.” 

He gazed gravely at the two punchers, 
who returned his glances glumly. 

“There’s the kid,” remarked Bud; 
“it ain’t just the right thing for the ol’ 
man to be fighten’ kids.” 

“His woman’s sickly,” observed the 
range boss, turning suspiciously grim 
eyes toward the yawning distance. “To- 
ban told me she wasn’t fit to travel. He 
said he didn’t reckon to be in much of 
a hurry, for all the ol’ man’s talk.” 

Bud arose and stretched his tall figure 
languidly. His movements were watched 
by the other two in glum silence. 

“T ain’t expectin’ to see the ol’ man do 
much toward runnin’ Toban off,” he 
said, when he had arrived at the speaking 
point ; “he ain’t forgot how Toban pinked 
him in the shoulder, or how he potted 
that Trinidad gunfighter which come 
over to put him out of business. If 
there’s any runnin’ off to be done, I 
reckon us boys’ll have to do it.” He 
smiled grimly at the range boss. “I 
kind of like that kid,” he said, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘He’s been kind of good com- 
pany when a fello’s been lonesome. I 
reckon you boys ain’t never noticed 
that?” 

Baldy scowled. “I reckon this here 
outfit ain’t goin’ to get mush-headed 
over the durn little cuss,” he said. 

The range boss smiled. “No,” he 
said, “that’s why you’re braidin’ that 
plaything lariat—to take over to him 
Fourth of July night. I reckon you 
wouldn’t just call that bein’ mush- 
headed.” 

Baldy reddened and fell into an 
embarrassed silence. 

Bud grinned gently. “I expect we-all 
think a heap of the kid,” he said, with 
a frankness that cleared the atmosphere 
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in an instant, “an’ I reckon that there 
ain’t a lot of danger that the ol’ man’ll 
do anything rash. He ain’t the kind to 
take any chancst with Toban’s gun. 
Therefore, considerin’ the premises, as 
I heard a lawyer man say, there ain’t 
much to be worried over.” 

Apparently, not a man of the outfit 
did worry. For all that McVea knew 
the twenty-seven men of the outfit might 
never have heard that his intentions were 
to work harm to the nester. And yet 
they did know. ‘That they were not in 
sympathy with the manager was proved 
by the fact that during the few days that 
remained between the time they had been 
apprised of the manager’s intentions by 
the range boss, and the date set for the 
trip to Trinidad to celebrate the Fourth 
of July, they remained religiously away 
from the Bend. 

Once Webb Ball had occasion to ride 
down near there, but he merely went 
close enough to shrill a greeting to the 
kid—who was playing near the water’s 
edge—and was careful to get away as 
fast as his pony would carry him. Or- 
ders by McVea that the men were to 
hang around the Bend for the purpose of 
keeping a watchful eye upon Toban were 
heard with ridiculous inattention, or 
were disregarded entirely. Certainly, as 
Bud remarked, if the Old Man contem- 
plated hostilities against the nester, he 
would have to play a lone hand. 

McVea was not long in discovering 
this. He made several trips down near 
the Bend, never going near enough to 
run any personal risk, but sitting in his 
saddle at a respectful distance, fuming 
impotently. 

Several times, after night had fallen, 
he stole stealthily from the Bar Cross 
ranch house and labored mysteriously in 
the corral. Each morning, following 
this mysterious labor, one or another of 
the Bar Cross men were ordered over to 
the Bend in search of strays. In each 
case were they furnished with a descrip- 
tion of the cattle. There had been no 
instance where they had returned empty- 
handed. 

The first man to receive this order 
was Webb Ball, who returned in a few 
hours, driving half a dozen cattle— 
branded with the sign of the T Down. 
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This was Toban’s brand. In response 
to the range boss’s inquiry—couched in 
sharp tones—Ball replied that he had 
found the strays feeding down in the big 
basin, near the Bend. Later, when 
pressed by the range boss, he declared 
that he had met Toban in the big basin, 
driving the steers toward the Bar Cross. 
Toban had said that he could not account 
for the steers being in his corral. He had 
recognized McVea’s work as soon as he 
saw it. 

Following Ball’s trip to the Bend, 
several other men of the outfit had like 
experiences. Bar Cross strays were 
found each time in the big basin near the 
Bend, though not always did they bear 
the —T~ Down brand. Several times 
Toban was seen, driving the Bar Cross 
steers toward the big basin. 

There was no mystery about this. 
Every man of the Bar Cross outfit knew 
that the hand of the manager was against 
Toban. The cattle that appeared so 
regularly in the basin did not come there 
accidentally. It was dirty work, and 
presently the men of the outfit began to 
grumble. Rope Jones, who had been at 
the Bar Cross only a few months, de- 
clared openly—after two trips to the 
basin—that he would refuse another 
trip. 

On the range boss’s next visit to the 
ranch house he remained long in the 
office with McVea and came out, pale, 
but smiling with grim satisfaction. No 
one knew what he had said to the man- 
ager, but on the following morning 
there were no orders for the Bar Cross 
men to search for strays in the vicinity 


of the Bend. 
IV 


CERTAINLY, something more than the 
manager’s word was necessary to con- 
vince the men of the outfit that Toban 
was a cattle thief. Because they were 
convinced that McVea was determined 
to continue riding sign on the nester, 
they took great pains to let him know 
that even if a Bar Cross cow should 
happen to turn up adorned with the T 
Down sign, that fact would have to be 
accompanied with absolute, damning 
proof against Toban. They would stand 
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for no dirty work. Later, when the edge 
had worn off the incident, the range 
boss told the men that this was what he 
had told McVea on the occasion of the 
visit that had kept him so long in the 
ranch house. 

But the boys knew the manager would 
not rest. He was not taking any 
chances, but he was determined and 
unscrupulous and would not allow 
Toban to remain at the Bend. There- 
fore they kept a watchful eye upon Mc- 
Vea and the nester, determined to know 
the truth when the crisis came. 

This was not long delayed. At noon 
on the Fourth of July, while the 
twenty-seven men of the outfit were 
seated at dinner near the chuck wagon, 
they saw a ballooning dust cloud ap- 
proaching from the direction of the Bar 
Cross headquarters. It was the black- 
smith. He had ridden twenty miles in 
less than an hour, he said, when he had 
dismounted and could get his breath, 
and his news was that Toban had appro- 
priated one of the Bar Cross horses and 
gone away with it. 

Shortly before eleven o'clock, he said, 
the manager had appeared at the ranch, 
riding Toban’s horse and in a towering 
rage. His story was that earlier in the 
morning he had met Toban down near 
the big basin and that the nester had 
traded horses with him, after first reliev- 
ing him of his six-shooter. 

At first the blacksmith’s story was not 
believed, but when within an hour Mc- 
Vea himself appeared at the chuck 
wagon, riding a fresh Bar Cross horse 
and leading Toban’s misfit, there was 
nothing to do but accept the inevitable. 
A man might steal an occasional cow, 
he might even appropriate several, pro- 
viding he was clever enough to obliterate 
the brand and substitute another that 
would stand inspection. But steal a 
horse? Even friendship could not ex- 
cuse that crime. 

And so the Bar Cross men, sincerely 
regretting the theft and filled with pity 
for Toban, grimly saddled their ponies 
and set out over the plains toward the 
nester’s cabin, there to apply the law of 
the range. Leading Toban’s horse and 
concealing his satisfaction to some slight 
degree, McVea followed. 








V 


IT was two o'clock when the twenty- 
seven men of the outfit swept around 
the base of a low foothill at the edge of 
the big basin and rode silently down the 
river toward the Bend. Apparently the 
cabin was deserted. No smoke rose from 
the adobe brick chimney—a sure sign 
that it was not occupied. But out near 
the crossing the outfit came upon the kid, 
sitting on a flat rock, throwing pebbles 
into the water. He rose to his feet as 
he saw the men. Riding in the forefront, 
Baldy came upon him first and dis- 
mounted beside him. 

“Hello, kid! your dad home?” 

“Nope. He’s gone somewhere. An’ 
I’m to sit here an’ play with the rocks 
until he comes back. He said he 
wouldn’t be gone very long. Was you 
lookin’ for him?” 

Baldy turned his head and scowled 
at the other men, who had now come up. 

“T reckon we are,” he said. He turned 
again to the boy. “I reckon he didn’t 
ride ol’ Rust?” 

“No.” The boy looked up proudly. 
“He’s got a better horse. He told mam- 
ma that he bought it from a man named 
McVea. Does that man sell horses?” 

From the rear came McVea’s voice, 
hoarse and sullen. 

“Tt’s a damn lie!” he said explosively. 
“He stole that sg 

Baldy’s teeth went together with a 
snap, and he surveyed the manager with 
level, steady eyes. 

“You ain’t playin’ with this deck,” he 
said coldly, “an’ this kid ain’t goin’ to 
listen to no cussin’! You got that 
down? You’re the joker in this here 
deal, an’ you don’t come in for any of the 
tricks. I reckon that'll keep you from 
buttin’ in later in the game.” He turned 
again to the boy. “I expect your ma’s 
home ?” 

The boy swung around and took a 
step forward. “I'll take you,” he said. 

But Baldy had blocked the way and 
was now fumbling at his shirt front. 
Blushingly, he produced a half size hair 
lariat, pressing it into the boy’s hands. 
“You take this here,” he said softly; 
“it’s a brand new rope an’ you c’n rope 
most anything with it. While I’m gone 
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down to see your ma you c’n throw a loop 
over that man’s head.” 

Drawing the boy over to him he 
pointed a finger at McVea, who shrank 
into his saddle. Baldy turned to Bud. 
“You see that the kid don’t come down 
there.” And he left the group and 
stepped briskly toward the cabin. 

Five minutes later he appeared again 
to the men of the Bar Cross, stepping 
softly over the stones of the river trail 
as though fearful of disturbing them. 
As he drew nearer the men observed 
that he made the sign of silence. 

“Some of you come along,” he said 
hoarsely as he came within speaking 
distance. He said nothing more, but 
waited impatiently until several men of 
the outfit stepped forward to follow 
him. Then he turned and led them 
toward the cabin. ' 

Silently, like men who are performing 
some stealthy deed, the men glided along 
the walls of the cabin, stopping before 
the door and holding their breaths while 
they kept their eyes focused upon Baldy. 
The latter said nothing, but held up a 
hand for silence. And then, presently, 
from within the hut, came a low, soft 
wail. 

Doubt first and then incredulity ap- 
peared upon the faces of the men who 
had accompanied Baldy. They stood 
erect, awaiting a repetition of the sound 
before they would believe the evidence 
of their own senses. And then again it 
came, the low, soft wail of a new-born 
child. In a flash the Bar Cross men 
stood with heads uncovered—awed, in 
their child-like way—as the children of 
the world have stood always when con- 
fronted with God’s miracle. 

In response to a whisper from Baldy, 
the men silently drew away. When 
out of hearing distance of the cabin, 
Baldy spoke to his companions. ‘There 
ain’t goin’ to be nothin’ said about this 
here thing to the ol’ man,” he said grim- 
ly. “He ain’t in on the deal. I reckon 
you men c’n trust me.” 

They nodded silently, willing to fol- 
low in the lead of the man who had dis- 
covered this thing that awed them. 
Saying nothing more, Baldy approached 
the other men, passed them, and went 
directly to McVea. 


























“How much do you reckon your hoss 
to be worth?” he said. 

“Three hundred,” snapped McVea. 

Baldy turned to the men, who were 
crowding around expectantly. ‘You 
heard that?” he said. “That cayuse 
which Toban took is worth three hun- 
dred. I reckon he’s my hoss—if you- 








all chip in. I'll give it all back to you 
in time. ‘There’s twenty-seven,” he 
added, surveying the group with quizzi- 
cal glances, “an’ that’ll be ten dollars 
each for every mother’s son of you. I'll 
make up the rest.” 

He whipped off his hat and held it 
extended in his hand, while the several 
men who had accompanied him to the 
cabin deftly flipped their money into it, 
the others following in their turn. 
When the three hundred had been col- 
lected, Baldy bore the hat to McVea 
who took it mechanically, his eyes ex- 
pressing a puzzled wonder. “What—” 
he began. 
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“We're goin’ to take this thing off 
your hands,” said Baldy. “We'll be 
comin’ back to-morrow mornin’ to tell 
you where we hung Toban. Then you 
c’n go an’ see him. Right now oi 

There was a clatter of hoofs from the 
cottonwood that skirted the edge of the 
Bend; two ponies with riders swept 
noisily up to the door of the hut. Baldy 
turned to McVea, who now sat limply 
in his saddle, watching Toban and his 
companion as they ran toward the door 
and disappeared within. 

“That’s Toban, now,” he said grin- 
ning softly, “an he’s got the Trinidad 
doctor with him. Say!” he added, his 
voice raised grimly, “if I’d been Toban 





IN A FLASH THE BAR CROSS MEN 
STOOD WITH HEADS UNCOVERED. 


an’ there wasn’t no other way to get to 
Trinidad for the doctor, I’d just natur- 
ally took the whole durn Bar Cross 
ranch.” And then he turned to the boy 
and his voice rose to a delighted staccato. 
“Say, kid,” he said, “you’ve got a little 
brother! Ain’t you tickled?” 

There was a guttural sound from 
behind Baldy. McVea’s lower jaw hung 
limp, words formed on his lips and be- 
came incoherent mutterings. 

“W-what?” he said finally. 
got a brother? Why in P 

“T reckon Baldy ain’t just sure it’s a 
brother,” remarked Bud, close to Mc- 
Vea’s side; “he wouldn’t swear to it.” 
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The boys now fell strangely silent, for 
McVea’s face had paled, his lips tight- 
ening over his teeth with a peculiar 
quiver. 

“T reckon none of you boys knowed 
anything about this when you come 


yer?” he said to the surrounding 
punchers. 
“That’s so,” chorused all. 


McVea lowered his head glumly. “I 
ain’t had a square deal in this here 
game,” he said finally, “an’ I reckon 
you-all have got somethin’ comin’ on me 
when you get over to Trinidad. You 
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don’t need to be afraid to make it 
enough.” 

He checked an incipient cheer with 
an awkward motion of his hand—the 
hand containing the money that had 
been turned over to him by Baldy. 

“I’m runnin’ the Bar Cross,” he said, 
“but I ain’t yellow. I’m turnin’ the 
three hundred over to the kid,” he con- 
tinued, tossing the coin at the boy’s feet. 
And now his voice softened. “Say, 
Baldy,” he added persuasively, “don’t 
you think we might go down an’ see the 
kid—the other one?” 
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HE time-honored sport of 
pigeon shooting is said to 
have descended from the 
ancient pastime of popin- 
jay spitting, a favorite 
game of the expert bow- 

men of medieval times. With the inven- 
tion of the more deadly and accurate 
firearm the sport received an impetus, 


of kings and emperors. All sorts of wild 
birds were trapped for use as targets. 
As civilization progressed, and the 
value of the small people of the air be- 
came increasingly apparent, the more 
easily bred pigeon was substituted. 
When big scores and extraordinary en- 
durance tests became the fad it was 
necessary to have an inanimate target 
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MATCHED TO SHOOT PRAIRIE-CHICKEN THROUGH THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 




















space by mechanism. 
Glass balls and 
spring traps accord- 
ingly came into be- 
ing, but live pigeons 
still held first place. 
With the activity of 
the humane societies 
in behalf of live 
birds the clay disks 
of to-day were sub- 
stituted, and thus 
the pedigree of trap 
shooting is com- 
pleted. 

The first man to 
introduce a_work- 
able device for toss- 
ing targets was 
Charles Portlock, of 
Boston, Mass. His 
machine would 
throw a ball a short 
distance at an un- 
varying angle. Its 


action was so slow and so far from imi- 
tating a bird in flight that the expert 
shots of that time scoffed at its use. One 
man, Ira Paine, then champion wing 
shot of the State of New York, saw pos- 
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sibilities in its de- 
velopment and _ es- 
sayed to remedy its 
defects. The result 
was a new contrap- 
tion not much bet- 
ter than the old, 
which had the ad- 
vantage, however, 
of being promoted 
by a man with a 
reputation. Though 
a company was 
formed for its ex- 
ploitation and Mr. 
Paine and others 
gave exhibitions 
with it, its use never 
became general, or 
even common. 

The arch rival of 
Mr. Paine was 
Capt. Adam H. Bo- 
gardus, the cham- 
pion wing shot of 


The two men shot matches 
ten different times, in which Mr. Paine 
was the victor only twice. 
gardus was very proud and very jealous 
of his title, and he felt that he owed it 


Capt. Bo- 




















IN ONE MATCH BOGARDUS SHOT FROM A RAPIDLY MOVING BUGGY WHILE 


HIS OPPONENT SHOT FROM THE GROUND. 




















ABROAD THE SOCIAL ELEMENT OUTRANKS THE SPORTING SIGNIFICANCE. 


to his fame to demonstrate that he could 
make better propellers as well as better 
scores than the New Yorker. 

Finally he succeeded in adjusting Mr. 
Paine’s model so that, with certain im- 
provements of his own, it would throw 
a ball thirty-five yards in any direction 
desired and at very fair speed. Here at 
last was a really practical device for 
sportsmen to use, and the foundation of 
modern trap shooting was laid. Thus 
it will be seen that the very name “trap” 
shooting is an anachronism, for “traps” 
in the real sense have long been in disuse, 
and the targets, though commonly called 
“clay pigeons’ in unconscious loyalty to 
tradition, are in reality clay disks, which, 
by the way, are immensely more difficult 
to “kill” at unknown angles than were 
the live birds. 

Up to and immediately following the 
Civil War, trap shooting was as much 
a gambling game as poker. This was 
before Mr. Portlock’s device was in- 
vented, and live pigeons were invariably 
used for targets. One man pitted his 
skill against another or others, and 
backed himself to win with gold coin of 
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the republic. No county fair or other 
public celebration was complete without 
its sweepstakes; they were as indispens- 
able as the game with the shells and the 
pea. 

Indeed in that day field shooting itself 
was not wholly guiltless of the gambling 
spirit. In the summer of 1867 the fol- 
lowing challenge appeared in the columns 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

“T hereby challenge any man _ in 
America for a side bet of $250 to shoot 
prairie chickens against me during the 
first two weeks, or the entire month of 
November. The territory shall be 
chosen by a disinterested third party 
knowing the country where the fowl may 
be found plentifully, said territory to 
be unknown to both contestants,—the 
party having the biggest bag at the end 
of the time designated to receive the 
stakes and all the game shot by both 
competitors.” 

The most amusing conditions used to 
be imposed upon known crack shots. For 
instance when Capt. Bogardus shot 
against Abe Kleinman, Champion of the 
State of Illinois, it was stipulated that 




















Kleinman should shoot at twenty-five 
yards, from the ground, while Bogardus 
should shoot at twenty-one yards, from 
a buggy, the horse to be traveling faster 
than a walk when the trap was sprung. 

In another match Bogardus was to 
shoot 500 pigeons in 645 minutes, using 
one gun and doing his own loading. 
The stakes were $1,000 a side, and over 
$100,000 of outside money was wagered 
upon the result. The Captain won in 
eight hours, forty-eight minutes, thus 
having an hour and fifty-seven minutes 
to spare. The gun he used was a muzzle 
loader, making his performance a really 
noteworthy one. Breech loaders did not 
officially make their entrance into trap- 
shooting until December, 1869. 

Old gentlemen of the period just after 
the war will tell you sadly that there are 
no such shots as_ there 
used to be. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to 
note that $1,000 was 
wagered against $100 
that the champion of the 


world could not make 
one hundred consecutive 
birds. Many amateurs, 


not to speak of profes- 
sionals, frequently make 
such a score without 
arousing comment in 
these days. The Captain 
was to be allowed three 
trials; if he lost the first 
two and made the third 
the money was his; and, 
by the way, he used a 12- 
gage, full-choke, ten 
pound gun, and his load 
was five drams of black 
powder with number nine 
shot. He loaded his own 
shells, or had them loaded 
according to his direc- 
tions. 

While shooting in 
England his load was 
challenged by one of his 
defeated rivals, who as- 
serted that the champion’s 
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match both contestants should use his 
ammunition, to which the Englishman 
eagerly consented. The Captain was 
delighted, for well he knew what 
would happen to the action of the 
light and delicate English gun under 
such a charge. Before the match had 
proceeded very far the Britisher with- 
drew—for massage. 

With the invention and success of the 
ball tossing machine, a craze for ridicu- 
lously high scores swept the country. 
Five thousand balls in five hundred min- 
utes, 5,194 out of 5,500, in seven hours, 
twenty minutes—these were some of the 
stunts that delighted the hearts of the 
gun people of that day. One man, the 
English crack, Dr. Carver, shot for six 
consecutive days, breaking 60,000 balls 
out of a possible 64,881! The wondcr 





phenomenal scores were 
the result of his superior 
shells. The Captain sug- 
gested that in their next 
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NEAF APGAR, A PROFESSIONAL 
SECUTIVE RUNS OF 120 


is that there remained of his shoulder 
anything more than pulp. True, it is 
on record that after the 3,o0o0th shot at 
such an exhibition in Gilmore’s Garden, 
New York City, the contestant had to 
pry open his trigger fingers by main 
force, and only succeeded in continuing 
in the match by frequent immersions of 
arm and shoulder in hot water. 

In 1883 Captain Bogardus, being 
fifty years of age and having held and 
defended the title of champion wing and 
trap shot of America and England for 
twelve years, decided to retire. He pub- 
lished in the leading newspapers of the 
country an open challenge to all men for 
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A RECORD OF FOUR CON- 
R BETTER AT I6 YARDS. 


a side bet of from $250 to $1,000 to 
shoot against him for the title. He re- 
ceived no response to this, and so, after 
five weeks had elapsed, he wrote to the 
leading sporting journals, saying that 
under the circumstances he thought him- 
self justified in retiring from active com- 
petition with his medals, cups, and tro- 
phies, signing himself Champion of the 
World Retired. 

In the decade when the Captain had 
first won his title such an action would 
have caused as much comment as the re- 
tirement of a heavy weight champion of 
the prize-ring to-day. Professional 
shooting excited as much interest as 





























L. S. GERMAN, AN OLD BASEBALL 


PROFESSIONAL 


does prize-fighting now, and the title of 
champion was worth comparatively as 
much in money and prestige as the mod- 
ern heavy-weight title. But in 1883 a 
new generation had grown up and the 
retirement of the mighty Bogardus 
caused little more than a ripple of com- 
ment. Amateur shooting began to be 
the thing. 

The wonderful advance in the mech- 
anism and workmanship of gun manu- 
facture had bred a generation of more 
stable and expert marksmen; the more 
dificult to hit clay “pigeons” had come 
into use; higher standards in scores 
were required ; professional shooting had 
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PITCHER OF NEW YORK, NOW A 
TRAP-SHOOTER. 


ceased to be a game in itself—its expo- 
nents were either circus performers, or 
exploited some specific make of gun or 
type of shell, receiving a regular salary 
from the manufacturers. 

This last type do stunts to-day that 
would make the best performance of 
Captain Bogardus look like the effort of 
the veriest amateur; in fact, many of 
them have become so skilled and so blasé 
to remarkable shooting that they no 
longer even record their scores, regard- 
ing the games as about as exciting as 
playing poker for beans. For twenty- 
four men to make runs of a hundred or 
better at the same meet is all in the day’s 














ALL CLASSES AND CONDITIONS MEET ON 
THE TRAPS. 


work to them, but they appreciate that 
making sixty out of a hundred to an 
amateur is sport. 

A professional shot’s acquaintance is 
apt to be a very conglomerate one; its 
scope is sure to be varied. In traveling 
from meet to meet it is interesting and 
impressive to note from what widely 
different walks of life enthusiasts at the 
sport may be drawn. 

There is the farmhand who cannot 
write his name, but who shoots by in- 
stinct; the college boy, practicing to 
“make” his team; the professional man, 
the banker, the broker, needing relaxa- 
tion; the clubman to whom it is a hobby 
—men of every sort and condition to 
whom the field is often inaccessible, or 
whom game laws restrict, and whose 
stale arms and eyes need training. 

Trap-shooting is of advantage to the 
hunter for two reasons: it teaches pre- 
cision and coolness. This does not mean 
that a wonder at the traps may not lose 
his self-possession and miss egregiously 
in the field. The unaccustomed 
wh-r-r-r-r-r of a rising bird may rattle 
even the steadiest trap-shot once, or even 
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twice, if he has had no brush experience, 
but after he has grown accustomed to this 
he has the solid training of the traps to 
fall back on, and the chances are that he 
will be able to show good bags. 

In the early days it used to be the rule 
that a contestant in matches should keep 
his gun below the level of his elbow until 
after he had called “pull.” There was 
very good reason why this should be so, 
for a live bird was a mighty uncertain 
proposition, and the marksman had to 
be able to see whether it rose at all after 
being thrown, or simply fluttered down 
and ran along the ground. When the 
latter was the case, large balls were rolled 
toward the birds, and other means taken 
to make them rise. 

Pigeons of this type, no matter of what 
breed, were referred to under the generic 
term “owls” and were naturally much 
disliked by all crack shots. In important 
matches it was stipulated in the terms of 
agreement that the breed known as “Blue 
Rocks” should be used, as they were the 
only type that could even remotely be 
depended upon for speed and dispatch. 

Nowadays the gun may be held in any 
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position in which the shooter may feel at 
ease. Experts generally hold their guns 
a little away from their shoulders when 
they call “pull” and take no accurate aim 
until the instant they pull the trigger. 
The elbow rule has long since become 
obsolete, and the beginner is therefore 
advised to have his gun in position, when 
he gives the call, so that his action may 
be short, clean, and quick, with no drag 
or creep when taking aim. “Style” in 
shooting does not mean graceful, plastic 
posing ; it means decisive action, certainty 
—about the same indefinable thing that 
“stroke” means to a billiard player, or 
“touch” to a pianist. A beginner is apt 
to fumble; not to be sure; to follow the 
target about, trying to get what he thinks 
is an accurate sight, finally missing it al- 
together. 

Aim your gun a little above the shed 
protecting the traps; give the call “pull” ; 
do not get rattled; get your bird as it is 
going up, or at its maximum height, and 
then fire, aiming about six or eight inches 
ahead and a trifle below it. The tend- 
ency is always to shoot too high, not 
allowing for the speed of the descent. 
Above all things fire, even if you know 
you are going to miss. There is nothing 
so disconcerting or fatal to the poise as 
to allow a fairly thrown target to get 
altogether away without shooting at it 
at all. 

When calling “pull” put some ginger 
into it; “bark it,” an old trap shot used 
to say; don’t falter it, as though apolo- 
gizing for being alive; it hurts your con- 
fidence and rattles the trap pullers. If 
you stand with your gun ready and 
mumble “pull” three or four times before 
the target is thrown the chances are 
overwhelming that you will miss. 

It is not a good plan for an amateur to 
have easy targets thrown for him to learn 
with. Some trap shots advocate it, but 
in my opinion it spoils the fun and takes 
away much of the exhilaration to shoot 
at a clay pigeon crawling up into the 
air; birds in the field, as well as at the 
traps, generally behave the other way. 

It is equally foolish to waste ammuni- 
tion upon targets thrown from traps 
that have been “doped” to throw 
especially difficult birds so that the crack 
shots may give exhibitions of their skill. 
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Watch carefully, for the performance is 
apt to be pretty and very good practice 
for men of much experience, but straight, 
ordinary trap-shooting is difficult enough 
to afford plenty of good sport. 

“Known traps, unknown angles,” is 
generally the order, meaning that the 
shooter knows from which trap the bird 
is to be thrown, but does not know the 
direction of its flight; “unknown traps, 
unknown angles,” in which the shooter 
does not even know what traps are to 
be sprung, and shooting at double tar- 
gets, in which two birds are thrown 
from two different traps at the same 
time—these are the most difficult perfor- 
mances in the legitimate game. 

The greatest test of a trap shot is the 
showing he makes on a windy day. The 
target may then be expected to do any- 
thing, from hardly rising at all, to de- 
scribing the most erratic patterns—imi- 
tating either a swallow or a Belgian 
tumbler. Do not be discouraged if on 
such days a target gets away. Fire as 
soon as possible: don’t lose time while 
aiming, as the shot increases in difficulty 
with every moment. Inanimate targets 
never act as live birds sometimes do— 
fly toward you. 

The man of moderate or small means 
who wishes to do both field and trap 
shooting when investing in a gun had 
better buy one that he can use for both 
purposes. A field gun with an extra set 
of full-choke barrels is the sensible com- 
bination. After he has done this, some- 
one is sure to tell him that he has made 
a woeful mistake; that for trap-shooting 
he needs a special stock, special sights, 
special drop, special everything; but he 
will find on investigation that the one 
thing that isn’t special about a crank of 
this sort is his scores. 

For trap-shooting a full choke, 12-gage 
gun, weighing from seven to seven-and- 
a-half pounds, is the type most common- 
ly used. In Europe sixteen and even 
twenty gage are often shot, but in 
America no handicap is allowed contest- 
ants with these small calibers, so they 
are seldom if ever used. The length of 
the barrel is a matter of individual pref- 
erence, but best results have been obtained 
with thirty and thirty-two inch. 

The load should be comfortable, the 
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standard being three drams of bulk 
smokeless powder and one and one-eighth 
ounces of number seven or seven and a 
half chilled shot ; if dense smokeless pow- 
der is used, twenty-four grains to same 
amount of shot. The interstate rule for 
matches is that no contestant may use 
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any load of shot exceeding one and one- 
quarter ounces. Any contestant may 
challenge an opponent’s load if he thinks 
that this rule is being violated, and the 
shells of the challengee are then examined 
at the firing line. If the charge is proved 
the offender may be disqualified. 
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Illustrated with Photographs by Paul Thompson 


ORDS grow as well 
as __ things. The 
word orchard was 
originally hortyard, 
that is horticulture 
yard, and at first it 
only referred to herbs, for our early 
Saxon ancestors knew no more about ap- 
ple yards than they did about orange 
yards. The garden yard has gradually 
become a tree yard, including apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, and similar 
fruits, in the North; in the South or- 


anges, grapefruit, figs, loquats, and 
many other new sorts. 

What the orchard will be five hundred 
or a thousand years hence who can tell ? 
We are almost certain to get the orange, 
by selection, hardy enough to fruit in 
Massachusetts, while we are already get- 
ting apples pretty well down toward the 
tropics. ‘This does not cover the whole 
story, for we are surely going to have 
a lot of new fruits, some of them hunted 
up from the wilds of Nature and others 


created by the Burbanks and Munsons. 
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It took Nature thousands of years to 
get the glorious apple tree made up from 
a little potentilla origin, swinging with 
pippins and greenings, and a free gift to 
every country home. Sweetest memories 
of life cluster about the apple orchards. 
It is a wonderful tree standing alone on 
the hillside, haunted by boys and a fa- 
vorite place for robins’ nests, but an or- 
chard of apple trees, standing in long 
rows all over the slope that looks down 
into a valley full of homes is a gift 
surpassing all other for human owner- 
ship. 

Peach trees bear only half a dozen 
good crops, but the apple orchard is good 
for a hundred years. I have two trees 
out of an orchard that was planted one 
hundred and twenty years ago, and they 
are still bearing their annual loads of 
good will. I do not doubt but that, 
with rational care and apple sense given 
to an orchard through its whole life, it 
might be in bearing for a full two hun- 
dred years—maybe longer. ‘The pear is 
even more enduring than the apple, for 
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there are still growing some old Flemish 
pears, near Monroe, Michigan, that were 
planted before Philadelphia was founded 
by William Penn. 


Apples Growing in Favor 


Select apples have been selling for five 
dollars a barrel in the orchard. In the 
spring of 1908 they went up to ten dol- 
lars in the New York markets. The in- 
crease of consumption is really enormous 
and accounts in some degree for the 
swollen prices, but we cannot escape the 
conviction that every country home- 
maker should grow his own apples and 
have a small surplus for market. When 
this is done the price will be a just one 
for both producer and consumer. 

We have now catalogued over two 
thousand sorts of apples that are worth 
discussing. I grow eighty of these, and 
a good market requires about ten or 
twenty for complete succession. Your 
little home lot will be complete with a 
dozen varieties, reaching through the 
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whole season. With these, carefully 
studied as to planting, pruning, and 
storing, you will have a wonderful ad- 
dition to your food and a surplus for 
sale. 

It is the diameter and not the height 
that determines the value of a young ap- 
ple tree. For planting it should stand 
about five or six feet after it is dug and 
four or five feet after planting. No pos- 
sible price should tempt you to plant a 
lot of trees no larger around than your 
finger. If such trees are ever received, 
cut them down within three or four 
inches of the scion; then let new shoots 
start, and in this way you can make a 
new trunk, possibly one that will be 
worth the while. 





Putting the Trees in the Ground 


Having got your trees, take them from 
the box or bale at once and trim them 
to very nearly bare poles. If you have a 
stream near by, it will do no harm to 
immerse the whole tree for an hour or 
more. It is better to make a puddle in 
which the roots may lie over night, or 
for a few hours. If not to be planted 
very speedily, let the trees be heeled in, 
that is the roots and part of the trunks 
buried in moist, but by no means wet, 
soil. These dormant trees must not be 
so rapidly supplied with water as to start 
root growth before they are set in the 
orchard. It is sometimes advisable to buy 
your trees in the fall, heel them in over 
winter, and plant them just as soon as 
the ground is in good condition in the 
spring. 

The choice between spring and fall for 
planting depends upon the nature of 
your soil. If sticky clay, liable to be 
sodden or lumpy, I would plant in the 
spring, but not until the fields are in 
good condition. You might as well burn 
a tree as to plant it in mud. If planted 
in the autumn, stake the trees and tie 
them with basting or coarse twine so 
firmly that they cannot be twisted about 
by the winter winds. What we want is 
an easy and quick start of the buds, but 
we want first a good start of the root 
system. 

It hardly needs to be said that nearly 
all apple trees prefer clay soil to sand, 
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yet a few sorts, like the Winesap and 
Jonathan, prefer light soils. The size 
of the apple and the quality alike de- 
pend upon having the soil that suits, to- 
gether with plenty of sunshine. I ad- 
vise you to plant your apple trees where 
they can have the best of your acres and 
plenty of room. 

These things are of vital importance at 
this point. ‘The first is good drainage. 
In most of our clay soils I would use 
up the stones by creating ditches every 
fifty feet. If tile drains are used, they 
can be easily arranged for irrigation as 
well as drainage. Dry tillage means only 
a way of preventing water from evap- 
orating and of gathering water from the 
air without rain. This is done by keep- 
ing the surface stirred daily, a process 
that creates a soil strata which will ab- 
sorb moisture from the air, while it does 
not transmit it from below. 

The second point to consider is that 
there is no better way of killing fruit 
trees than to put barnyard manure 
around the roots. You may top dress 
with some of this material, but beware 
zbout using it in the hole that you have 
dug. Do not get in a hurry to force 
growth. If you can get good roots dur- 
ing the first year or two, you can get 
along with very little top growth. 

The third point in planting is to mulch 
your trees, every one of them, just as 
coon as planted. This mulch may be 
made of any porous stuff that you hap- 
pen to have about, coal ashes or tan 
bark or weeds or autumn leaves—any- 
thing but material that mice will be likely 
to bed in. Coal ashes, on the whole, 
are the best material that we have handy, 
and it is also good when thrown upon 
the soil and mixed in, lightening the 
heavy clay which dominates in many ap- 
ple sections. I have seen city gardens 
made very productive by working coal 
ashes into the solid soil. Weeds cannot 
be more efficiently set on the road to be- 
ing useful than as mulch. Make the 
mulch at least three or four inches thick, 
and if of weeds or of stuff that will 
blow away, toss a few shovels full of 
soil on top. 

In the South we are obliged to mulch 
very heavily against the heat. You will 
find that I am not laying too much stress 























on this point, for if a dry time sets in 
after your planting, you will scarcely 
keep your trees alive without daily wa- 
tering, and even this will not compensate 
for the lack of protection to the roots. 
Trimming large limbs from any tree 
is the beginning of death, and it should 
never be practiced unless absolutely nec- 
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lock, or very much shade each other, for 
if this occurs the fruit is robbed of its 
sunshine and light, never becoming 
richly sweet and always liable to be af- 
fected by fungus. A Rhode Island 
Greening grown in the shade is hardly 
fit for cider, but grown in the sun is 
full of gold and sweetness. A Pound 





GATHERING PEACHES IN 


essary. To avoid this, we want to know 
when we plant just about how high up 
we will need the limbs to be removed 
when the tree is grown. An orchard 
tree, as a rule, should be headed rather 
low than rather high. The old-fash- 
ioned apple tree was grafted at eight or 
ten feet, on seedling stock; as a conse- 
quence, most of the trees were high to 
the first limbs and it took a forty-foot 
ladder to reach the top. 

Set your apple trees nearly or quite 
forty feet apart, even forty-five, if 
planting some of the spreading varieties, 
like Spitzenburg, Northern Spy, and 
Greening. If you are setting only a few 
trees for a quiet home, they may stand 
a little closer. The intent must be not 
to let the trees, when full grown, inter- 











A MICHIGAN ORCHARD. 


Sweet standing in a close orchard is an 
utterly worthless apple, but a Pound 
Sweet grown on an open lawn is deli- 
cious. 

Other fruit trees in the orchard can 
be spaced according to your judgment; 
peaches will need fifteen feet and pears 
from fifteen to twenty-five, but a few va- 
rieties demar.d about as much space as 
apple trees. ‘The Seckel is one of the 
small growers, the Bartlett a medium, 
while the Rostiezer is liable to spread its 
limbs quite widely. Plums are fond of 
company, and most varieties do better 
set rather close together. It is a short- 
lived tree as a rule and needs very fre- 
quent renewing. ‘The new Burbank hy- 
brids and the Japanese sorts require 
about fifteen feet. Cherries take about 
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the same space, but the sweet cherries 
will do better if given twenty feet. 

It is a secret, not known by even most 
orchardists, that if trees are headed very 
low they will fruit earlier than if headed 
higher. This, of course, prevents plow- 
ing and cultivating an orchard, but it 
gives you quick returns for your money. 
A pear tree headed six or eight feet 
high will demand eight or ten years to 
do much in the way of fruit-bearing, but 
if headed three or four feet from the 
ground it will give you good returns in 
three years. Some of the apples will 
respond quite liberally in the same way. 
Peaches should always be headed low 
and plums will be none the worse for it. 

There are two ways whereby a very 
small country home may increase its va- 
rieties of fruit without crowding. In 
the first place, graft two or three vari- 
eties on the same tree; for that matter 
you may have every large limb a distinct 
sort—but this I do not recommend. 
You may at least have your Astrachan 
and your King David on the same stock, 
also the Spitzenburg and Greening. Se- 
lect sorts that have similar style of 
growth. Planting dwarf trees is an- 
other way of getting a good supply of 
fruit from a small area. Dwarf apples 
make very beautiful trees, giving good 
fruit, and are easily picked. 

If you happen to have bought an old 
orchard, or the relics of one, do not be 
too hasty in cutting it down. A little 
care in the removal of dead wood and 
suckers will often restore an old tree to 
considerable vigor and capacity for bear- 
ing. 

Now about trimming; a good deal 
about this will come in at another place, 
and all | intend to say now is that, from 
the moment the tree is set in the ground, 
it will want watching and guidance. 
Most of the early trimming, that is, for 
a year or two, can be done with the 
thumb nail, or a small pocket knife. Do 
not lewany buds start to grow which will 
not place a limb just where you want 
it, and you want the limbs, of course, 
to be fairly distributed about the trunk. 
When you cut back a shoot that you 
wish to grow farther, leave the last bud 
pointing in the direction you wish it to 
grow. If two buds start close together, 


remove the weaker one. In the fall, 
after growth has stopped, cut back the 
strong shoots about one half, leaving the 
last bud as I directed—that is, point- 
ing outward. 

Trees are exactly like animals about 
feeding; they must have enough to eat 
or they will lose their ability to pro- 
duce fruit of the best sort. A_half- 
starved tree gives you _half-developed 
fruit; the wood becomes knobby and the 
bark adheres too tightly. However, 
judgment must be used in feeding, or 
plant dyspepsia sets in. Very few trees 
will endure rank manure, and a great 
many of them protest against barn ma- 
nure at all. Some of them prefer muck 
and lime. Compost all the food, then 
place it about the roots and later plow 
it under. The use of lime is not as a 
direct manurial agent, but to help de- 
compose coarse food and make it fit for 
the plant to receive and digest. 


The Apples to Grow 


With my present experience, if I 
were going into the country to make 
a home, I should want the following 
list of apples: for early use I would 
select the Red Astrachan, Primate, Yel- 
low Transparent, and Williams Favor- 
ite; for later ripening through the fall 
months I would not feel contented with- 
out Sherwood’s Favorite, Wealthy, 
Gravenstein, Pound Sweet, and Maid- 
en’s Blush; then for winter I should 
make sure of Baldwin, Danchy’s Sweet, 
Delicious, Hubbardston, McIntosh, 
Mother, Northern Spy, Rhode Island 
Greening, Stayman’s Winesap, Wagen- 
er, and King David, Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden I add for special local- 
ities, like western Virginia and Colo- 
rado, where they are ideal. King and 
Newtown Pippin are superb but too ex- 
acting in their demands for general cul- 
ture. 

Now let me reduce this list to fit it 
to a very small home. Take Astrachan 
and Transparent for one tree, Graven- 
stein and Wealthy for a second, and 
Sherwood’s Favorite with Maiden’s 
Blush for a third. McIntosh should 
have a whole tree, Hubbardston an- 
other, and Northern Spy a third. Wine- 
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MICHIGAN PLUM TREES IN 


sap and Wagener make the seventh tree, 
Pound Sweet and Danchy Sweet the 
eighth, and then give the ninth and 
tenth to King David and Shiawassie 


Beauty. This is by no means a com- 
plete list of apples, nor does it include 
what I myself call indispensables. I am 
lonesome without the old-fashioned 
Spitzenburg, the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, and the Swaar. Only do not let 
anybody persuade you to plant for a 
cosy home use any such apples as Ben 
Davis. 

In my book on orchards I gave a list 
of apples for a delicate stomach. I am 
inclined to modify that list very decided- 
ly, but I would put in Mother, Wis- 
mer’s Dessert, Delicious, Scott’s Win- 
ter, and Princess Louise. Some of these 
I do not put in my recommended list, 
because they are subject to diseases that 
the ordinary grower will hardly combat 
successfully. A list of apples nearly im- 
mune to insect attack, the most easily 
kept healthy, and good bearers would be 


FULL BLOOM. 


this: Wealthy, Seeknofurther, Shiawassie 
Beauty, Hubbardston, Maiden’s Blush, 
Stayman’s Winesap, and King David. 

It is our good fortune to be able to 
secure a list of pears that will cover a 
full season, almost as surely as apples. A 
list of first-class varieties would be Ros- 
tiezer, Bartlett, Tyson, Onondaga, Shel- 
don, Seckel, Anjou, Lawrence, adding 
Patrick Barry for very late. This leaves 
out Clapp’s Favorite, which should be 
added ii you will only make sure to pick 
it early. Those families who can plant 
only four or five trees should take 
Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett grafted 
together, Sheldon, Seckel, Anjou and 
Lawrence grafted together, and Patrick 
Barry. Reduce this to three trees and 
you might take Bartlett, Sheldon and 
Anjou. 

I believe in the plum as a wonderful 
fruit, most delicious and most whole- 
some. It is great for cooking, for can- 
ning, and for eating out of hand. Of 
the old fashioned or European sorts we 
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must have Green Gage, Peter’s Yellow 
Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Diamond, 
Shropshire Damson, Fellenburg Prune, 
and for show as well as for quality the 
Pond. 

There are two preéminent varieties 
that I shall not advise you to plant, sim- 
ply because they are so given to black 
knot and suckering—I refer to Bleecker 
or Lombard and Magnum Bonum. Both 
of these are hopelessly subject to disease, 
but as we can easily have them on their 
own roots, one may cut down a diseased 
tree and easily renew it. 

If you have but one plum take the 
Green Gage, which is the very essence 
of delicious flavor, also making a capital 
preserve. Shropshire Damson can be se- 
cured on its own roots and is the ideal 
plum for cooking. Monarch is a new 


sort of superb quality, ripening in Octo- 
ber, and very late comes Grand Duke, 
one of the first of all plums—frequently 
hanging in excellent condition into the 
Fellenburg Prune is of the 


first snow. 
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highest quality and very prolific of large 
sized plums—for prune and plum are 
really one. 

Almost everyone who knows anything 
about plums at all has become more or 
less acquainted with the creations of Mr. 
Burbank. These are hybrids of our na- 
tive sorts with the Japanese. ‘The best 
of these hybrids are Shiro, Red June, 
Climax, Maynard, Sultan and Gold. I 
have all of these growing to perfection, 
with the exception of Sultan, which does 
not prove quite hardy in New York. 
America is in some ways still better than 
any of these, and very early, only, if not 
severely thinned,. the quality of the plum 
is positively poor. Abundance and Bur- 
bank are two importations, both of them 
quite early and of about equal value. 
They should both be picked from the tree 
as they begin to color and allowed to 
ripen in the store room. 

I do not wonder that the Japanese 
worship the cherry. Spring would hardly 
be spring without the bursting open of 
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the delicate white flowers in the cherry 
garden. You can divide them into two 
classes, the sweet and the sour. The sour 
cherries are very much alike, only some 
of them are a little larger and more 
meaty. The best of all is perhaps Mont- 
morency, or possibly Baldwin, or Suda 
Hardy. These three you might easily 
find room for. 

Of the sweet cherries Gov. Wood, 
Windsor, Napoleon, and Dikeman are 
enough for a small home. Black Tar- 
tarian, however, is a magnificent affair 
if you have room for it, and so is the 
Rockport. But for my own choice I pre- 
fer of all cherries the May Duke, com- 
ing into a class about half way between 
the sweet and the sour. The trees like 
to stand about fifteen feet high, are al- 
most as hardy as the sour sorts, and the 
quality when dead ripe is absolutely satis- 
factory—nothing more can be asked for. 


The Case for Peaches 


I would grow peach trees for the flow- 
ers, if there were no such wonderful 
things as peaches. I have them in New 
York State, in Michigan, and am now 
planting them in Florida. My colored 
friend says, “Well, suh, Mr. Powell, 
seems to me the peach is about all good 
things in one. It is pretty for sartin, 
like the sunset, and it is good for a Chris- 
tian, and it is all right—only it ain’t 
satisfyin’. I can fill yup with melyon, 
but I can’t fill yup with peaches.” I 
think he hits the mark exactly. The 
peach never surfeits; that is good peaches 
do not. 

I would plant by preference Crosby, 
Champion, Alton, Admiral Dewey, and 
Stump the World. In Florida we have 
to make our choice from another set of 
peaches. We plant the Victor, the Tri- 
umph, the Mayflower, the Champion, 
the Jewell, and others from the Southern 
China stock. 

Spraying in the orchard does not differ 
very much when applied to the different 
sorts of fruit. If the arsenites and Bor- 
deaux mixture are used together, they 
cover the whole problem of insects and 
fungi, but if freely applied to plums 
and cherries and peaches, lime must be 
added to prevent damage to the trees. 
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The chief difficulties that we have in 
the apple orchard are with codlin moth 
and trypeta fly; for the former we spray 
with arsenites, but, alas, for the latter 
we have no remedy but to keep the or- 
chard open to sun and air. Sheep pas- 
tures are almost immune from this pest. 
The apple aphis or louse is an occasional 
pest, covering whole states and almost 
beyond our power of control. The best 
remedy is to encourage the white-faced 
hornets (the paper builders) who de- 
vour millions of the insects. 

At all times, but especially when the 
orchard is infested with lice, there is 
great danger of too many blossoms set- 
ting fruit. The result will be clusters 
or clumps of small and unsalable apples. 
The remedy is to go over the trees, thin- 
ning out the smaller fruit, and then go 
over again, -until at least three fourths 
of the stock is removed. The result will 
be large, fine apples, where your neigh- 
bors have none worth the picking. Very 
few have patience to practice this art in 
apple growing, and as a consequence they 
will occasionally lose their whole crop. 
The thinning is done with a wire crook 
attached to the end of a short pole. 

Borers are of several kinds and infest 
apples, peaches, quinces, and sometimes 
plums. They work generally at the base 
of the tree and just at the edge of the 
soil. The simple remedy is to cut them 
out with a sharp pointed knife, or fol- 
low them through their tracks with a 
flexible wire, until crushed. Then pile 
around the tree a good supply of coal 
ashes. This material serves at once for 
mulch and to prevent the easy working 
of the moths and beetles. As for the nest- 
making worms or caterpillars, any one 
with common sense and energy can man- 
age them. Wind a bunch of cotton 
around the end of a pole, saturate it with 
kerosene, set it on fire and burn them 
out. Persistency will keep the upper 
hand of any foe of this sort. 

Plums you must jar with a pole padded 
at the end, so as not to bruise the tree, 
and the curculio or stinging bug will fall 
on sheets spread below. ‘These must be 
quickly picked up and destroyed. Begin 
the jarring just as soon as the petals drop 
and keep it up for about ten days. The 
plum knot must be cut off as soon as it 




















appears, and you had better burn it. 
Cherries give us little trouble, except 
that they must be covered with mosquito 
netting to exclude the birds. Netting 
will last for three years if carefully pre- 
served, and you should leave some of 
your trees for your allies in the air. 

On the whole, the fight for our fruit 
is not so severe as one would judge, where 
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you need not wonder that you have ma- 
laria and fevers. All cellars should be 
as clean as parlors, and the apple cellar 
should be a room by itself, sweet to the 
smell and free of every possible taint. I 
should prefer to have it an adjunct of 
the barn, provided it is entirely dissoci- 
ated from the stables. Let it be at least 
seven fect to the ceiling, better eight, 
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YOU WANT 
no effort has been made to meet the dif- 
ficulties. In 1909, however, there was a 
loss of three fourths of the whole apple 
crop in New York and New England 
from the louse and lack of thinning. 
The country really cannot afford this 
shiftless way of dealing with the great 
problem of production. The people need 
full crops, not only for home consump- 
tion, but to supply the population that 
is: congested in cities. 

For your own use an apple cellar is 
one of the most important rooms in the 
house. A dugout underneath your home, 
damp and nasty, with decaying vegetables 
and mould, is a breeder of pestilence, and 





PEAR TREES AND PLOW IT UNDER IF 
NITROGEN. 


with very solid walls and plenty of win- 
dows. Ventilate it thoroughly all sum- 
mer, and after your fruit has been placed 
in it for winter shut it up tightly and 
keep the thermometer as nearly as pos- 
sible at thirty-three. 

My cellar is furnished with bins where 
the apples can lie about eight inches thick. 
Apples as they are removed from the 
trees are handled like eggs; then instead 
of being poured from baskets they are 
laid out gently. From the wagon they 
are carefully sorted into firsts, seconds, 
and thirds. The firsts are carefully laid 
into bins, or if sold, into barrels; the 
seconds have thei:’ own bins and are as 
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good as those generally found in market 
as firsts. As for the thirds, we can do 
nothing better with them than to turn 
them into cider. 

This handling of apples applies to 
every other fruit—do it with refinement. 
The trouble with the pears and the 
peaches that rot in transit is very largely 
that they are tumbled about and rolled. 
They are poured from the picking bag or 
basket into the transit basket. Pickers 
are not careful and dealers are even less 
so. Nothing deserves your most careful 
handling more than these delicious gifts 
of Nature. Do not pull the fruit from 
the tree, but clip the stem. Do not lay 
them in piles on the ground, but ripen 
them in cool, dark places. Pears should 
be picked, as a rule, five or ten days be- 
fore becoming soft and stored in dark 
rooms, or shipped at once. 

Winter pears can be kept precisely like 
winter apples in bins. The Grand Duke 
plum also can be kept in cellars until 
midwinter. The storage of grapes de- 
pends upon so many conditions that I 
should not advise any effort at cellar stor- 
age. Keep them in dry rooms, spread 


thinly in baskets and covered with brown 


paper. 

In Florida my orchard is something 
very different, but very delightful’ Of 
course the orange stands first and is a 
close rival for the apples. In blossom, 
beginning in February, its fragrance rolls 
in waves with the wind for half a mile. 
Mingled with the odor of the pines, 
nothing can be more wholesome. Im- 
agine three hundred full-grown orange 
trees, standing about twenty feet high, 
absolutely white with bloom, stormed by 
millions of bees, yet many sorts still stud- 
ded with golden fruit. The last year’s 
crop will not be entirely gone before the 
first of June. 

We speak of oranges here as we do of 
apples in the North; not in the general 
but in the particular, asking for a Ruby 
or a Jaffa or a Tardif or a Washington 
Naval. Most of these are of recent in- 
troduction and are improvements on the 
old sorts that were planted by the Span- 
iards. The lemon is slightly more ten- 
der to frost than the orange, yet you 
find here and there a tree covered with 
lighter yellow fruit bending its limbs to 
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the ground. The grapefruit also is 
frequently planted in the same orchard, 
and this also bears its fruit very heavily. 

But nothing is finished in the Florida 
orchard as nothing is through with evolu- 
tion in the Northern orchard. In my 
short life is included the entire develop- 
ment of the whole Fameuse and Winesap 
families, which now include many of the 
best apples that we grow. ‘The orange 
is on the same road of evolution, and 
while Mr. Burbank is working among 
the plums, and Stark Brothers are of- 
fering us such apples as King David, and 
Mr. Munson is originating such grapes 
as Headlight and Brilliant, new sorts of 
oranges, sweeter and richer, are being 
created in Florida. We have already a 
lemon that weighs two pounds, thin- 
skinned and exceedingly high flavored. 
It is a wonderful sight when filling full 
the limbs of a twelve-foot tree. 


Real Southern Fruits 


There is another fruit down there 
called the loquat. It is a combination 
of pear and cherry, a pear in form and 
a cherry in flavor. It is so superb that 
Nature does not care to ship it—just 
makes it too delicate for anything but 
home use. The leaf looks much like a 
coarse elm, but it is evergreen. The 
huge clusters of flowers begin to open in 
November, and the first are barren, but 
they continue to expand through Decem- 
ber and January. These end in great 
clusters of golden yellow fruit that the 
jays like to jab holes into to suck the 
juice and let in the sunshine. 

A friend sent me a crate of pine- 
apples. I supposed that I knew pine- 
apples, but here was a novelty. Cut dead 
ripe from the stem, I was told to cut the 
apples into slices of half an inch thick, 
to pare these of the rind, and eat from 
hand. ‘To sugar such a pineapple would 
be to sugar a Bartlett pear or a Northern 
Spy. I followed directions, and discov- 
ered what Byron could not find, “ a new 
sensation.” Here it works just the other 
way from what it does with peaches, for 
a single slice sends a joy all through you 
and two slices completely satisfy every 
knowable desire, leaving you the con- 
viction that you could not add to your 
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internal peacefulness. That is a vile 
thing that is shipped North, to be sugar 
soaked and iced. It is not the real pine- 
apple. 

We have mulberries in our Northern 
orchards, but we mostly leave them to 
the birds, as we should. I think that a 
row of mulberry trees at the rear of a 
country home would make a good wind- 
break and help considerably to keep the 
birds out of the garden. But in Florida 
the mulberry is a marvel. As soon as it 
begins to ripen in March the mocking- 
birds and the cardinal birds and the blue 
jays and all other birds assemble in con- 
vention among the limbs, while hens 
compete with razorbacks for all that fall, 
and yet there is more than enough for 
human folks. I never saw any other tree 
that could so turn itself into a complete 
mass of fruit as the mulberry, each one 
about as big as your thumb. It is de- 
licious to be eaten out of hand, but for 
puddings and pies, with a few drops of 
lemon juice added, it is the only con- 
ceivable rival of our Northern black- 
berry. 

The Japanese persimmon has the fam- 
ily trait of astringency until dead ripe; 
then it is like a big red or yellow tomato, 
with a thick skin, while the contents are 
delicious clotted cream, to be eaten with 
aspoon. Some of these persimmons make 
bushes like quinces, but others stand tall 
and very like pear trees. The time of 
ripening runs from September until Jan- 
uary. Our native persimmon, in its very 
best sorts, is not only more hardy than 
the Japanese, but is good enough to 
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please the palate, yet at its best it can 
hardly bear comparison with the bor- 
rowed sorts. The persimmon, however, 
is destined to bear a very prominent place 
among American fruits during the com- 
ing century. 

Fruit is doing a great deal to make our 
modern life sweeter and stronger. Every 
sort that I have named, both in the 
North and in the South, is on the road 
of betterment, and we are moving for- 
ward and upward with our food. Slowly 
but surely we are becoming vegetarians; 
not vegetablearians, but eaters of nuts, 
fruits, and cereals as well as vegetables, 
in preference to meat. It is a hopeful 
sign when a nation works through its 
government, as ours is working, along 
this line of creative improvement. Any- 
one can become a creator, and while he 
immortalizes his name, can bless the 
whole human family with a new kind 
of food. 

The apple is the one indispensable 
fruit; the orange is not. The average 
consumption of oranges has probably 
reached its maximum, and with oranges 
at a cent a piece and apples at five cents 
a piece, it needs no demonstration to con- 
vince us that the apple is not getting suf- 
ficient attention. Our whole nation 
needs to be waked up to this great fact 
that every educated apple orchardist can 
reap an abundant recompense for 
his work, while he becomes a national 
benefactor. It is not the work for a 
lout, but for a thinker and student. The 
tree and the fruit alike demand a good 
master. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ARTH PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip into the 

Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 

curiosity, Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the Bishop 
of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. As he is preparing for the journey, a 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. There he sees 
again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on some 
mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join the Bishop 
at Miwasa Landing. On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and powerful 
“free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. Garth resents his over- 
tures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. At the Landing Natalie has 
further encounter with Nick Grylls, in which the latter is much worsted. She and Garth 
start up the river on the steamboat. On the way Natalie tells the reason for her trip into 
the wilderness. She was married in a burst of girlish folly to Herbert Mabyn, a ne’er-do- 
well, who went straight from church to train to make a home in the Northwest. As nothing 
had been heard from him in weeks Natalie was now on her way to find and reclaim him. 
The steamboat runs aground and Garth and Natalie continue their journey in a half-breed’s 
wagon. They miss the Bishop again and buy a boat for the trip up the river. At Caribou 
Lake they meet a white boy who gives Natalie his shack. While resting there a York boat 
comes up the river manned by half-breeds. Garth and Natalie decide to continue the jour- 
ney on this boat and Charley insists on going with them. The breed captain of the boat 
crew attempts to delay them as much as possible and Garth finally takes command. Grylls 
overtakes them and in a storm on the lake attacks Garth. The latter overcomes him and 
leaves him on shore to make his way out as best he can. Garth and Natalie miss the Bishop 
again at the Settlement and set out on horseback for Spirit River Crossing. On the way 
they get word of Herbert Mabyn and shape their course for Clearwater Lake, where he is 
living with an Indian wife. 


CHAPTER XIV beating of the other’s heart, and the 
scene before them was bitten into their 
brains, to endure hideously, vivid and 
minute, while life endured. The shack 
presented a three-quarter view, front 
and side. It topped a gentle, uneven 
acclivity of grass, rising from the water- 
course at its side, while in front the 
ground extended level a hundred feet to 
the edge of a cut bank. This bank rose 
out of the lake, sheer and loamy, to the 
height of a cottage roof, and over the 
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The Meeting 


HE spot on the lake shore 
where Garth picketed 
the two horses was some- 
thing under two miles 
from Mabyn’s hut. The 
way led among the trees 


which filled this part of the valley of 
the lake and underfoot they could dis- 
tinguish traces of an old trail. The 
growth ended abruptly at the edge of a 
small, dry watercourse, which came 
down to the lake, and, issuing into the 
open here, the riders beheld the dreaded 
goal of their long journey immediately 
before them. 

As they crossed the stones, they were 
ready to fancy they could hear each the 


edge hung a tangled fringe of grass- 
roots. 

Desolation was the cry of it all; win- 
ters upon winters had bleached the logs 
of the shack silverly like old hair; the 
chimney had fallen, and all four quarters 
of glass in the single window were out. 
At one time the slope between the hut 
and the bed of the stream had evidently 
been a theater of industry; for the 
ground was pitted and hummocked and 














rutted, but long ago the grass had 
indifferently muffled it over, like graves 
in an old cemetery. 

In the center of this waste stood, the 
picture of dejection, an Indian-bred cay- 
use, miserable burlesque of the equine 
species, no bigger than a donkey, and in- 
credibly hairy and misshapen. His back 
was galled and : 
one leg, which he 
painfully favored, 
was puffed to 
treble its size at 
the hock. Even 
the great cotton- 
wood trees, spring- 
ing beyond the 
hut, with their 
shattered branches 
and blotched and 
greenish trunks, 
breathed decay. 
An ancient dug- 
out, lying at the 
mouth of the 
watercourse, was, 
like everything 
else, rotting and 
seamed. 

And on a bench 
at the door of the hut sat the evil 
genius of the scene, a man with his 
legs sprawling in front of him, and 
his head fallen over and back against 
the wall. He made no move at their 
approach, and when they came close, 
they saw that he slept. Pitilessly re- 
vealed in the strong sunlight, he made 
a spectacle at which the most indifferent 
stranger would have shuddered and 
sickened—and it was reserved for the 
woman who had exalted him in her 
maiden’s heart to see him then. His 
mouth hung open; he breathed stertor- 
ously; and the flies, buzzing in and out 
of the open door beside him, crawled at 
will over his ashen face. 

That his chin was freshly shaven and 
his hair brushed added to the ghastli- 
ness. The whole picture was horribly 
vivid; the littlest details of it struck on 
the retinas of the two observers like 
blows—the oblong patch of sunlight 
cleaving the gloom of the shack inside 
the door, six muskrat pelts above the 
man’s head, tacked to the logs to dry, 
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ON A BENCH AT THE DOOR OF THE HUT SAT THE 
EVIL 


GENIUS OF THE SCENE. 


an old foul pipe with a silver mounting, 
half-fallen from his relaxed fingers and 
spilling ashes on the bench, his old-fash- 
ioned rifle leaning against the door- 
frame. Garth could have furnished the 
size, the style, and the make of that gun. 

Natalie turned a stony face to Garth. 
“Tt is he,” she whispered. 

Garth thought of an old photograph 
she had shown him of a dark-haired 
youth sitting a horse, with a charming, 
imperious grace of body and feature, in 
which there was something godlike and 
unanswerable, and looking at this wreck 
of a man, toothless, bald, and livid, he 
was struck with awe. 

“You have seen,” he whispered to Na- 
talie. “Let us ride back.” 

She shook her head. “I must say 
what I came for,” she said. 

“Will you dismount?” he asked. 

Natalie shuddered. ‘Never! here!” 
she whispered. 

In a moment she had commanded her- 
self again. “Please speak to him,” she 
said. 
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“Mabyn!” called Garth peremptorily. 

The man’s lids parted. Natalie was 
directly in front of him. As his sleep- 
stupefied eyes slowly took her in, he 
raised himself to an upright position and 
struck his eyeballs sharply with his 
knuckles. 

Garth instinctively drew away a lit- 
tle. 

“A white woman!” 
man, lost in amazement. 

Natalie, her head slightly averted, sat 
her horse like a carven woman. Fear 
grew apace with the wonder in Mabyn’s 
eyes; his breath quickened; he cease- 
lessly passed his hand in front of his 
face. 

“Natalie!” he muttered, still in the 
toneless voice of one who sleeps. “Oh, 
my God! It’s Natalie!” 

Grasping the edge of the bench, he 
pulled himself to his feet and took a few 
uncertain steps toward her. He put 
out his hand fearfully. 

Natalie sharply reined back her horse. 
“Don’t touch me!” she said. 

It broke the spell that held him—but 
not wholly. His hands dropped to his 
sides, a saner light appeared in his eyes, 
and he looked all around, as if to con- 
vince himself of the realness of his sur- 
roundings. On Garth his eyes lingered 
stupidly for a moment, then impatiently 
returned to Natalie. 

“If it’s you, how did you get here?” 
he asked quietly enough—still bemused. 

“T came over the prairie as everyone 
comes,” she said sharply. 

Mabyn frowned. “I’m wide awake,” 
he said irritably. “I know where I am. 
I fell asleep on the bench half an hour 
ago—but,” his voice deepened and 
swelled on the note of awe, “you, Na- 
talie! You or your wraith! I—I can’t 
take it in! The faded eyes bolted and 
swept wearily and unseeingly over the 
lake. 

Natalie winced every time he spoke 
her name. “Try to collect yourself,” 
she said coldly. “There is no doubt of 
its being I.” 

“The voice, too!’ he muttered, struck 
with the new thought. His eyes re- 
turned to her. “Natalie! and not 
changed at all!” he murmured dreamily. 
“But more beautiful!” 
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“If you please! —” said Natalie 
haughtily. 

He still stood looking at her with 
something the air of a bewildered child, 
but more of the aged lunatic. “The 
first time I saw her, she was on a 
horse,” he said in his dull voice. “But 
she was better dressed. Where did you 
get those clothes?” he asked suddenly. 

Natalie shot an appealing glance at 
Garth. 

He, in his overmastering disgust of 
the man, could not put away the thought 
that there was something feigned in this 
excessive bewilderment. “Come to 
yourself, Mabyn!” he said sharply. “We 
can’t stop here!” 

Mabyn darted a startled, spiteful 
glance at the new speaker, and without 
another word turned and went back to 
the bench, where he sa*, burying his face 
in his hands. Natalie and Garth looked 
at each other scarcely knowing how to 
act. But presently Mabyn lifted his 
head again and, spying his pipe where it 
had fallen, picked it up and attentively 
knocked out what remained of the ashes 
in the bowl. 

Natalie thought she might venture to 
address him again. “I have something 
important to tell you,” she began. 

Mabyn darted a queer, furtive look at 
her; shame, suspicion, obsequiousness, 
and a sudden, reborn passion all had a 
part in it. “Won’t you shake hands 
with me?” he asked suddenly. 

Natalie drew the long breath that in- 
vokes patience and looked elsewhere. 

“You’ve changed toward me,” the 
man whined. 

Indignation suddenly reddened her 
cheeks and she leveled her blue eyes 
upon him in a glance that should have 
struck to his soul. - 

But it failed to penetrate very far. 
“I know I’ve treated you badly,” he 
went on. “I was coming out in the 
spring, though, just as soon as I got 
things straight. I’ve worked hard, too, 
but luck has always been against me.” 
His voice gathered assurance from his 
own excuses. 

“Never mind that now,” said Natalie. 
“Please listen to what I have to say.” 

But the man, shrinking from matter 
hateful to his ears, strove to divert her. 
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He struck his forehead with his 
knuckles and jumped up. “By Gad! 
What’s the matter with me!” he cried. 
“T never asked you in! It’s a wretched 
hole, but such as it is—” 

He had turned to the door. Sudden 
recollection chopped off the speech mid- 
way and he turned a furtive, frightened 
face over his shoulder to Natalie. 

“N-never mind!” he gabbled hurried- 
ly. “Don’t come in! It’s not fit to 
receive you! It’s better out here!” 

Little beads of sweat were springing 
out on his forehead. His whole bear- 
ing had been so wild and stupefied since 
his waking that they attached small im- 
portance to this display of terror. Na- 
talie patiently essayed to speak again, 
but again he interrupted. 

His face cleared. “You've left your out- 
fit somewhere back on the trail,” he said 
eagerly. “I'll go back with you and we 
can talk things over quietly there!” He 
actually started toward the watercourse, 
walking with jerky, uneven steps. 

Natalie made no move to follow. “I 
will say what I have to say here,” she 
spoke after him. 


Mabyn was voluble, scarcely coher- 
ent in his incontinent desire to take her 


away from the hut. Natalie waited, 
letting him talk himself out. Finally 
compelled to give in, he returned with 
strange, apprehensive glances around the 
hut and over the summits of the hills 
behind. Garth thought his brain was 
beginning to be affected by a solitary 
life. However, he now listened patient- 
ly enough. 

“You have not written to your mother 
or to me in many months,” began Na- 
talie coldly, “and your letters for three 
years past have given us no information. 
Your mother’s whole thought is of you, 
and through her anxiety and suspense 
she is worn to a shadow of what she 
was. The doctors tell her she has a 
mortal disease that must soon prevail.” 

In spite of herself Natalie’s voice soft- 
ened as she delivered her pitiful plea, 
but it was not from any kindness for 
him. “She has been very kind to me 
all these years,” she went on, “and I, to 
ease her what I could of the torment of 
her mind during her last days, volun- 
teered to go with her to find you. Her 
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age and her infirmities prevented her 
from coming any farther than Prince 
George. I have been fortunate in find- 
ing friends who have assisted me the 
rest of the way. I have come to beg 
you, on behalf of your mother, to let her 
see you before she dies. She is waiting 
in Prince George. She bade me tell you 
that neither poverty, misfortune, nor dis- 
grace could abate any of her love for 
you; that she would die happy if she 
might once more press your hand 
against her cheek.” 

Garth watched Mabyn narrowly 
while Natalie was speaking. He saw by 
the man’s rapt expression that her voice 
charmed his senses, while the purport of 
what she said was wholly lost on his 
consciousness. When her voice broke a 
little at the close, Mabyn’s lips parted 
and his breath came quicker, but it was 
no tenderness for a devoted parent, only 
a passion purely selfish, that caused his 
lack-luster eyes to glitter again. 

“These letters,” concluded Natalie, 
drawing them forth as she spoke, “three 
of which I have brought from the post 
office and the fourth she gave me her- 
self, will let you know better than I can 
tell you what she feels.” 

Mabyn took the letters and thrusting 
them carelessly in his pocket—one fell 
to the ground and lay there unheeded— 
snatched back at Natalie’s hand and at- 
tempted to retain it. Reining her horse 
back, she wrenched it free. 

A little shame reached the seat of 
Mabyn’s consciousness. He _ reddened. 
“T’m not a leper,” he muttered. “You 
came to me of your own free will, didn’t 
you?” 

“Build nothing on that!” said Natalie 
instantly and clearly. “I allow no 
claim on me!” 

Mabyn quickly changed to obsequi- 
ousness. “I don’t want to quarrel with 
you, Natalie,” he whined; “especially 
not after what you’ve just done!” 

He went to his bench again and sat 
down heavily. Again he struck his 
forehead with his knuckles. “Gad! I 
can’t yet realize that it’s you that’s 
here!” 

Natalie looked at Garth as much as 
to say that she had accomplished what 
she came for. 
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The look was not lost on Mabyn. 
He sprang up. “I’ll do just what you 
want!” he said hurriedly. “I'll start 
for Prince George at once—to-day— 
this minute! God knows there’s noth- 
ing to keep me here! You have a spare 
horse I suppose. I’ve nothing but that 
galled cayuse and another as bad!” He 
uttered his cracked laugh in a tone that 
was intended to be ingratiating. ““That’s 
the advantage of poverty! I’ve no prep- 
arations to make, so lead on!” 

Natalie paused irresolutely. This 
was a contingency she had not foreseen. 
She shuddered at the possibilities it 
opened up. In her perplexity she looked 
again at Garth. 

“We will leave you a horse,” said he 
curtly. “And your passage out from the 
lake settlement will be arranged for.” 

“And what money you need,” added 
Natalie in a low tone, blushing pain- 
fully. 

But Mabyn’s feelings were not hurt. 
“I can go with you just as well,” he 
blustered. 

Natalie looked at Garth once more. 

“You may follow us as soon as you 
choose,” said Garth coolly. “We do 
not desire your company on the way.” 

For the first time Mabyn appeared to 
recognize Garth’s presence on the scene. 
He turned a baleful eye on him and his 
lips curled back over his gums. ‘“‘Who 
are you?” he snarled, adding an oath. 

“That is neither here nor there,” said 
Garth. “I speak for Miss Bland.” 

“Mrs. Mabyn, you mean,” sneered 
the other, thinking to crush him with 
the information. 

“She does not use that name,” re- 
turned Garth imperturably. 

Mabyn turned furiously to Natalie. 
“Who is this man?” he cried, his 
cracked voice sliding into falsetto; 
“this sleek young sprig that rides alone 
with you through the country! I de- 
mand to know! I have a right to 
know!” 

“T admit no right,” Natalie said firm- 
ly 


"Mabyn, beside himself with jealous 
rage, no longer knew what he said. 


“You won’t explain!” he cried. “You 
can’t explain! Here’s a nasty situation 
for a married woman!” 
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Garth’s self-control, stretched on the 
rack through all this scene, suddenly 
snapped in twain. Temper with Garth 
took the form of laughter, mocking, 
dangerous laughter, that issued start- 
lingly from his grave lips. 

He laughed now. “You scoundrel!” 
he said in cool, incisive tones—though 
he was not a whit less blinded by pas- 
sion than Mabyn himself—‘“after the 
kind of life you’ve been leading up here, 
have you still the assurance to lay a 
claim upon her? And to cast a reflec- 
tion on her good name? Have you no 
mirror to see what you are? Go look 
in the lake then and see the vile record 
written in your face!” 

Mabyn was staggered. Garth’s ter- 
rible scorn penetrated the last wrappings 
of the warmly nurtured ego within. He 
shot a startled glance at Garth and 
from Garth to the hut and behind, as 
if wondering how much the other man 
knew. 

Garth was not through with him. 
He slipped his stirrups, preparatory to 
leaping off his horse. Natalie trembled 
at the quiet man’s new aspect. 

“Garth!” she entreated urgently. 

The sound of her voice recalled him 
to himself. Settling back in his saddle, 
he abruptly turned his horse and went 
off a little way, struggling to regain his 
self-command. 

Mabyn, misunderstanding, was vastly 
lifted up by this word of Natalie’s and 
the writhing ego within hastened to re- 
pair the horrid breach Garth had made. 
He approached her, hidden by her horse 
from Garth. 

“Oh, Natalie!” he gabbled whining- 
ly, “don’t listen to him. He’s a low 
cur! But he can’t make trouble between 
you and me! Send him away! Nata- 
lie, I seem to have acted badly, but I 
can explain everything! Circumstances 
were all against me! In my heart I’ve 
never swerved from you! I dream of 
you every night in my lonesomeness! 
Wherever I look I see your face before 
my eyes!” 

It was the old trick of passionate 
speech; Natalie remembered the very 
words of old; but the man! she averted 
her head from the hideous spectacle. 
She was afraid to move or cry out, sure 
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that Garth in his present mind would 
kill him if he heard. 

Mabyn, conceiving nothing of the 
sublime irony of the figure he made, 
continued to plead. “Natalie, don’t 
turn away from me! You took me for 
better or worse, remember! You found 
me at a disadvantage to-day. I don’t 
look like this ordinarily. And you can 
make whatever you like of me! Re- 
member the old days at home! I am 
the same man—Bert—your Bert! 
Look! —he can’t see us—I kneel to 
you as I did then!” 

And down he went on his knees, 
stretching out his arms to her. 

There was an odd, slight sound be- 
hind him. They both looked—and 
froze in the attitude of looking. Garth 
from his station, seeing the new look of 
horror overspread Natalie’s face, spurred 
to join her. 

There, clinging to the corner of the 
cabin for support, stood the figure of a 
woman. Her brown skin was blanched 


to a livid yellow and her eyes were the 
eyes of one dead from a shock. She 
swayed forward from the waist as if 


her backbone could no longer support 
her. At her feet a tin pail emptied wild 
cherries on the ground. 

Mabyn scrambled to his feet, shamed, 
chagrined, furious. “What do you 
want around here!” he cried brutally— 
even now seeking to outface her. 

The piteous, stricken girl moistened 
her lips and essayed more than once to 
speak, before any words came. “ ’Erbe’t, 
who is this woman?” she said quite sim- 
ply at last. 

“What is that to you?” he blustered 
roughly, thinking to beat her down, per- 
haps to kill her outright with cruelty. 
“This is my wife!” 

“Oh, no! No!” whispered Natalie, 
sick with the sight of so much misery. 

It is doubtful if the girl heard her. 
She tottered forward and seized and 
clung to Mabyn’s arm. Her breast was 
heaved on hard, quick pants like a 
wounded animal’s and her eyes were as 
frantic and as inhuman. 

“°F rbe’t, who am I?” she breathed. 

Mabyn, seeing that Natalie heard and 
understood, beside himself and reckless 
with rage, flung out his arm, throwing 
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her heavily to the ground. “You!” he 
cried, and branded her with a name of 
contempt. 

Natalie, with a low cry of horror, in- 
stinctively clapped her heels to her 
horse’s ribs and set off down the hill. 
Garth wheeled after her. 

“Oh, stay!—stay and help her!” she 
gasped. 

* “You come first!” said Garth grimly. 

Mabyn, as Natalie turned, sprang 
after her and running desperately, man- 
aged to cling to her stirrup. Casting 
off the last vestiges of manliness, he 
wept and prayed her to wait for him. 
Her horse kicked out wildly and struck 
him off. He lay on the ground sobbing 
and cursing, striving to drag himself 
along with clawing hands. 

Just before they gained the water- 
course, Garth looked over his shoulder 
and his heart leaped into his throat. 
The brown woman was reaching for 
Mabyn’s rifle. He shouted a warning 
and desperately strove to throw his horse 
behind Natalie. But it was too late. 
Hard upon his voice, the shot rang. A 
strange low cry broke from Natalie and 
she reeled in her saddle. Garth, spur- 
ring ahead, grasped Caspar’s bridle and 
caught her from falling. A pang, far 
more dreadful than the hurt of a bullet, 
smote his own bosom. 


CHAPTER XV 
Natalie Wounded 


HE frightened horses struggled 

over the watercourse and gained 

the trees before Garth, hampered 
as he was, succeeded in drawing their 
heads together and stopping them. 
Slipping out of the saddle without 
loosening his grasp of Natalie, he lifted 
her off, ever careful to shield her from 
possible further shots with his own body. 
He remembered Mabyn’s was a single 
shot weapon and he counted on the time 
it would take the Indian woman to ob- 
tain ammunition and reload. 

Quickly and tenderly laying Natalie 
on the ground under shelter of a stump, 
he unslung his own rifle. But as he 
dropped to his knee and raised it, he 
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saw the woman on the edge of the cut 
bank swing the stock of her gun around 
her head and send the weapon spinning 


out over the water. Meanwhile Mabyn 
was running up the hill toward her with 
significant action. No immediate further 
danger threatened. Garth put the pair 
out of his mind and bent over Natalie. 
What happened to the woman at Ma- 
byn’s hands was a matter of indifference 
to him now. 

Natalie’s left arm hung useless and a 
soaking, crimson stain spread broadly on 
her sleeve between elbow and shoulder. 
Her face had gone chalky white, her 
eyes were half closed, and her teeth 
were set painfully in her blue, nether 
lip. To see his sparkling, vivid Natalie 
brought so low was a sight to open all 
the doors of Garth’s brain to madness. 
His heart swelled suffocatingly with 
rage and grief. But there was no time 
for that when every faculty he possessed 





* must be concentrated on saving 
her and, forcing it back, he 
picked her up again with in- 
finite tenderness. 

His first and instinctive 

thought was to return and 

seize the hut so that he might at least 

have a roof to cover her. He suspected 

the other two were now without arms, 

but even if they had a weapon, he had 

a better one, was a sure shot, and was 
on his guard. 

At the first move he made in the di- 
rection of the hut, Natalie, whom he 
had thought unconscious, divined his in- 
tention. 

“Garth! Not in his house!” she 
murmured feverishly. “I will not go in 
there. I will not!” 

He paused in a painful perplexity. 
“But there is no other house,” he said. 

“Put me down in the open air,” she 
begged. “It would suffocate me! I 
will not endure it!” 

So Garth turned back among the 
trees. He strode over the dead leaves 
and the pine needles to the lake shore. 
Here, between the willows that grew 
thickly at the water’s verge and the 
heavier timber, extended an open strip of 
grass, still fresh and green. He laid his 
burden down upon it and, rolling up his 
coat, put it under her head for a pillow. 

He hastily cut away her sleeve, ex- 
posing the injury. The ball had passed 
through, making a clean opening where 
it entered and a jagged wound whence it 





A STRANGE, LOW CRY BROKE FROM NATALIE AND SHE REELED IN HER 
SADDLE. 


issued. It was clear the bone was 
broken, but from the character of the 
bleeding even Garth could see that the 
artery was uninjured. He _ brought 


water from the lake in his hat and gen- 
tly washed the wound, but even in this 
he doubted if he did right, for the water 
was cold, but he had nothing in which 


to heat it. The best he could do was 
to take the chill out of it by pressing the 
handkerchief between his hot hands. 

Everything they possessed that might 
have been of service was two miles off 
and might just as well have been a hun- 
dred, for Garth could not think of leav- 
ing her, and he shrank from the thought 
of inflicting the agony it would cause her 
to be carried so far. And even sup- 
pose they gained their own camp, the 
situation would be little improved, for 
how was he in his ignorance to under- 
take the delicate task of setting the shat- 
tered bone, of improvising splints and 
bandages, and supplying, what a glance 
at the ugly wound showed to be need- 
ful, antiseptics. A surgeon, whatever 
his skill, rarely dares trust the steadi- 
ness of his hand on the bodies of those 
he loves. What then was Garth to do 
who had no skill at all? 

He had his dark hour then, tasting 
ultimate despair. He sat beside her, 
gripping his dull head between his 
hands and striving desperately to con- 
trive, where there was nothing to con- 
trive with. He bled inwardly and the 


physical pain of the most hideous 
wounds could not equal the agony he 
experienced in his helplessness. 

Meanwhile the wound momentarily 
changed. The arm began to swell and 
darken and Garth knew there was no 
time to lose. He made one attempt to 
proceed, kneading the flesh of the arm 
very gently to explore the broken ends of 
the bone, but Natalie’s piteous cry of 
pain completely unmanned him. He de- 
sisted, shaking like a leaf and sick with 
compassion, and he knew he would 
never be able to do it. 

What seemed like an age passed, 
though it was no more than a few min- 
utes. He was bending over her, doing 
what little he could to ease her pain and 
with knotted brows rapidly considering 
and rejecting, one after another, the des- 
perate expedients that suggested them- 
selves. Suddenly looking up, he per- 
ceived among the trees at the distance of 
a few paces Rina standing. Hot anger 
instantly welled up in his breast and 
made a red blur before his eyes. Rina’s 
sex was no protection to her then and he 
picked up his gun. 

Observing the action, Rina mutely 
spread her hands palms outward. Her 
entire aspect had changed; the storm of 
passion had passed and she stood con- 
trite and sullen. It was impossible for 
the blindest passion to shoot at a figure 
in such an attitude. Garth lowered his 
gun, but he still kept it across his knees 
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and his face did not relax. 
was loathsome to him. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
coldly. 

Rina came a little closer. “I sorry,” 
she said sulkily—like a child unwilling- 
ly confessing a fault. “I tink I go 
looney for a while. I not hear right. I 
tink she try to tak’ my ’osban’ from 
me!” 

Garth glanced at the suffering Na- 
talie with contracted brows. “That’s 
all very well!” he said bitterly, “but it 
can’t undo what’s done!” 

“T can mak’ her well, maybe,” said 
Rina, still affecting indifference. “I 
know what to do. My mother she teach 
me. If you let me look at her, I tell 
you.” 

A wild hope sprang up in Garth’s 
breast. If the girl were only able to 
help Natalie, his hate of her could very 
well content itself awhile. But dare he 
trust her! With keen, hard eyes he 
sought to read her face. Her own eyes 
avoided his and she made a picture of 
savage indifference, but as he looked he 
saw two great tears roll down her 
cheeks. In his desperate situation it was 
well worth the risk. 

Raising his gun, he said coldly: “You 
may look at her. If you try to injure 
her, I will send a bullet through your 
head.” 

Receiving the permission, Rina came 
forward, careless of the threatening gun, 
and dropped to her knees beside Natalie. 
She examined the wound on both sides 
and felt of the fracture with delicate 
fingers. To judge of the normal posi- 
tion of the bones, she manipulated her 
own arm. Garth never took his eyes 
from her, but she was tenderer with the 
patient than he could have been. 

Finally she raised a masklike face to 
Garth. “TI can fix it,” she said, “if you 
let me.” 

Whatever her private feelings were, 
she had a confident air that could not 
but convey some assurance to him. He 
nodded silently; after what he had suf- 
fered, he scarcely dared believe in such 
good fortune. 

Rina quickly rose. ‘You mak’ a fire 
to heat water,” she said coolly. “I go 
to bring everyt’ing.” 
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With the words, she was gone among 
the trees and Garth, overjoyed to be able 
to do something with his hands to help, 
hastened to build a fire. 

Before he really expected her, she 
was back with what she needed, a pot 
for heating the water, a basin, several 
kinds of herbs, some strips of yellowed 
linen for bandages, a blanket, and a 
knife. While the water was heating, 
she cut a deep segment of the smooth, 
white bark of a young poplar for a 
splint—the curve of it was judged to a 
nicety to fit Natalie’s arm. During the 
operation of setting the bone, Garth 
watched her unswervingly, clenching his 
teeth to bear the spectacle of Natalie’s 
agony. For every pang of hers he suf- 
fered a sharper; the sweat coursed down 
his face. 

But at last it was over, the wound 
washed and fomented with bruised 
leaves, the splint fitted snugly and 
the whole neatly bandaged. Natalie, 
wrapped in the blanket, soon fell into 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

Rina looked at the pale and shaken 
Garth with an odd expression. “If you 
have whisky, better tak’ a drink,” she 
suggested. 

Garth had his flask and he obeyed 
without question. 

Throughout the operation, Rina had 
preserved an admirable professional air, 
intent and impersonal; when necessary, 
she had brusquely ordered Garth to help 
her. Now that it was all over her face 
altered ; she continued to kneel at Nata- 
lie’s side, gazing at her soft hair and the 
whiteness of her skin with a kind of sad 
and jealous wonder. 

Garth on the alert at the change, 
which portended he knew not what ex- 
plosion of passion in the savage woman’s 
breast, ordered her from Natalie’s side. 
She obeyed, resuming her sullen mask, 
but lingered near him, plainly full of 
some question she desired to ask. He 

observed for the first a purpling bruise 
above her temple. Rina saw his eyes 
upon it and her color changed. 

“T run against a tree,” she hastily vol- 
unteered. 

At the same time her hand stole to 
her throat to hide certain marks on its 
dusky roundness. Garth knew instinct- 
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ively that she was loyally lying. Mabyn 
had beaten her. He wondered how far 
the wish to serve the woman she had 
injured was Rina’s own impulse and 
how far she had been forced to it 
by Mabyn. He began dimly to con- 
ceive that the red woman had good 
qualities. 

At last the question on her breast was 
spoken. “Who is she?” she asked, 
pointing sullenly at the quietly sleeping 
Natalie. 

Frankness had served him in good 
stead before this and finally he told her 
the plain truth in such terms that she 
could understand. 

“This feeling Mabyn has for her,” he 
insisted in the end, “is only a passing 
one. If we can get her out of his sight 
all will go on as before.” 

Rina nodded. Her inscrutable face 
softened a little, he thought. “I on’er- 
stan’ now,” she said quietly. “So I not 
go crazy wit’ t’inking about it.” 

Garth was glad he had told her. 

Rina stood studying him with her 
strange and secret air. “You love her 


ver’ moch,” she said suddenly, pointing 


to Natalie. 

Garth bent over the sleeping figure in 
a way that answered her better than 
words, 

“T t’ink she love you too,” said Rina 
gravely. “When I ’urt her, she try not 
to cry because it ’urt you so bad.” 

A slow red crept under Garth’s skin. 
He hated to betray himself under the 
eyes of the red woman and he bustled 
about, averting his face from her. 
“When can she be moved?” he asked, 
brusquely changing the subject. 

Rina shook her head. “I not know,” 
she said. Maybe she have fever. Three, 
four week maybe.” 

Garth’s heart sunk heavily, as he con- 
sidered their scanty supplies, the ap- 
proach of winter, and, more dangerous 
still, the fruitful opportunities of con- 
flict the weeks would offer to four souls 
so strangely opposed and so strangely 
bound together in the wilderness. 

“What is Mabyn doing now?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Rina’s face instantly became as blank 
as plaster. “I not talk to you about 
him,” she said coolly. 
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Garth was conscious of receiving a 
rebuke. 

“But I help you,” she added present- 
ly. “I go bring your outfit in.” 

Before she went, she brewed a draft 
for Natalie with some of the herbs she 
had brought and instructed Garth to 
administer it when she woke. For an 
instant all Garth’s suspicions returned 
and he looked at her hard. Rina, divin- 
ing his thought, coolly lifted the pail to 
her lips and drank of it. Once more 
he felt himself rebuked. 

As time passed, Natalie began to stir 
and mutter in her sleep and Garth 
bent over her, fearful of fever. Re- 
turning to her from the edge of the lake, 
with cloths wrung out of cold water, 
he found her with wide eyes and flushed 
cheeks. 

“Send him away! 
she muttered. 
me!” 

At first he thought her mind wan- 
dered, but following the direction of her 
eyes, he saw the figure of a man skulk- 
ing among the trees and his face grew 
grim. Soothing her, he offered Rina’s 
drink and it had an immediate effect. 
She dropped off to sleep again. Then 
Garth picked up his gun and strode to- 
ward Mabyn. 

The man waited for him with an air 
oddly mixed of fear and bravado. As 
Garth came close he smiled in a way 
that he intended to be ingratiating, but 
Mabyn’s smile only rendered him more 
hideous. Garth’s first look made sure 
that both his hands were empty. 

“Is there anything I can do?” Mabyn 
asked with apparent solicitude in tone 
and manner. 

“Yes, keep away from here,” returned 
Garth curtly. “If I catch you within 
a hundred yards of my camp, I'll wing 
you sO you won’t move again as long as 
we're here.” 

Mabyn assumed an aggrieved expres- 
sion. ‘You needn’t take that tone,” he 
grumbled. “I came in friendliness. I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“T’m listening,” said Garth. 

Mabyn twisted uneasily. “Damn it! 
How can a man make friendly advances 
when you’re standing over him with a 
gun?” he said. 


Send him away!” 
“T cannot have him near 
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“Say what you’ve got to say, or clear 
out,” said Garth. 

The aggrieved air proving ineffectual, 
Mabyn substituted offended silence, of- 
fered to go, and came back. “Well, 
look here!” he said at last. “This is 
it. Here are the three of us up 
here ‘i 

“Four,” amended Garth. 

“Well, four if you like,” said Mabyn. 
“We're stuck here together. We can’t 
afford to quarrel. We've got to have 
some working agreement.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Garth uncom- 
promisingly. 

Mabyn looked around with the air of 
a much-tried man appealing to the by- 
standers—that they were only indiffer- 
ent trees rather spoiled the effect. “I 
wouldn’t take this from any man, if it 
wasn’t that I was bent on avoiding 
trouble,” he blustered. 

Garth suppressed the scornful incli- 
nation to laugh. 

“Look here,” began Mabyn afresh, 
with a reasonable air, “I came to offer 
you the shack for Natalie. She can’t 
sleep in the open in her condition.” 

“Much obliged,” said Garth coolly. 
“T intended to take it in the first place. 
But Miss Bland refused to allow her- 
self to be carried there.” 

Mabyn’s eyes bolted. His control 
over his facial muscles was imperfect 
and the struggle between the open char- 
acter he desired to convey and the secret 
feelings that tortured him was plain. 
“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“Build her a house,” said Garth. 

Mabyn, turning his back, appeared to 
be considering. 

“Ts that all you have to 
Garth. 

The other turned a face of obstinate 
friendliness and good will. “Look 
here—” he began all over, “I don’t know 
your name . 

Garth informed him. 

“Well, Pevensey, I’m sorry for what 
passed this morning. I regret what I 
said. I was only half awake and scarce- 


ly knew what I did. Will you overlook 
it?” 





say?” asked 





“Talk is cheap,” said Garth guarded- 
“T will be guided by your actions 
But his voice was milder, 


ly. 


henceforth.” 
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for an apology could not help but 
speak to his sense of generosity. 

Mabyn, encouraged, amplified his 
penitent, ingratiating air. “As to the 
future,” he said, “I mean to show you. 


You'll soon be satisfied!’ He came 
closer. “In the meantime let’s make it 
a truce! Shake hands on it!” 


Garth thoroughly distrusted the man, 
but he could see no harm to Natalie in 
accepting his offer—while privately de- 
termining to relax none of his vigilance. 
It was only too true as Mabyn had said; 
neither could afford to quarrel; Mabyn 
had no gun and Garth could not leave 
Natalie’s side for an instant. 

“IT am willing,” said Garth readily. 
“But it’s understood this doesn’t affect 
what I said before. You are not to 
come within a hundred yards of this 
camp!” 

Mabyn shrugged, as at the unworthi- 
ness of Garth’s suspicions. 

“You agree to it?” Garth persisted. 

“All right!” said Mabyn—a shade 
too readily. “Shake!” 

Garth shifted his gun and advanced 
to take Mabyn’s hand. The man could 
not keep an ugly little gleam from show- 
ing in his shifty gray eye and Garth 
stopped abruptly. Mabyn sneered. 
Garth, fired by one of the imperious im- 
pulses of the blood of youth, strode for- 
ward and grasped the extended hand 
defiantly. 

He instantly saw his mistake. Ma- 
byn’s face was suddenly transfigured by 
the deadly hatred he had long repressed. 
His right hand closed on Garth’s like 
a vice and at the same time a knife 
slipped out of his sleeve into the other 
hand. He jerked the surprised Garth 
halfway round and aimed a blow be- 
tween his shoulders. 

Garth was oddly aware of the fresh 
marks of the whetstone on the blade 
of the knife. With the _ incredible 

swiftness of our subconscious moves he 
dropped his useless gun and, twisting his 
body around, flung up his free hand and 
warded the descending blow. Seizing 
Mabyn’s wrist, he flung himself for- 
ward to bear the other back. 

It was all very brief. Mabyn braced 
to receive Garth’s weight, held his 
ground. Inspired with a _ febrile 
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strength, he enjoyed a temporary advan- 
tage. Unable to reach Garth’s back, 
he thrust desperately at his face, his 
neck—but only stabbed the air. They 
were locked together with their arms 
crossed—surely as strange a posture as 
men ever fought in! 
staked all on the first blow, and that fail- 
ing, there could be but one result. His fic- 
titious strength suddenly failing, he col- 
lapsed in Garth’s arms. Garth wrenched 
his hand free and hurled him to the 
ground, where he lay, livid and sobbing 
for breath. The attack had been con- 
trived with devilish cunning, but every 
design this man undertook in life was 
foredoomed to failure. 

Garth secured the knife and stood 
looking down at the broken wretch, 
with strong waves of disgust welling 
over him. He laughed briefly. 

“Too contemptible to kill!” he said 
and turned on his heel. 


But Mabyn had © 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The Clew to Rina 


INA brought all four horses 
handily through the wood, 
bringing up the rear on the back 

of old Cy. She slipped off beside 
Garth and looked in the direction where 
Natalie lay. 

“Still sleeping,” Garth said. 

As Rina’s eyes fell on him, they sud- 
denly widened and plain fear broke 
through the mask of her face. “ ’Erbe’t 
been here!” she said breathlessly. 

“How do you know?” he said in sur- 
prise. 

Rina pointed to his belt. 
his knife!” she said. 
his knife ?” 

“He tried to murder me with it, 
said Garth, watching her face narrowly 
for the effect of his words. 


“You got 
“How you get 


” 


Clerence 
Rowera. = 


HIS RIGHT HAND CLOSED ON GARTH’S AND A KNIFE SLIPPED 


OUT OF HIS SLEEVE 


INTO THE OTHER HAND. 
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Rina had no more thought for Nata- 
lie. “Where is he?” she said agitated- 
ly. “W’at you do to him?” 

“T let him go,” Garth said carelessly. 
“Murder is not exactly in my line.” 

“He try to kill you an’ you let him 
go!” she breathed incredulously. Plain- 
ly such magnanimity was outside her 
ken. She walked away from him, con- 
sidering it. 

Presently she came back with a swift 
glide. “You got to promise me not to 
’urt ’Erbe’t!” she said threateningly and 
passionately. 

“Tf he attacks me, I defend myself— 
and her,” Garth answered. 

Rina studied the ground. It was im- 
possible for him to tell what was going 
on behind her inscrutable eyes. In a 
moment she went to Natalie as if noth- 
ing had happened and, dropping beside 
her, listened attentively to her breath- 
ing. Garth, ever watchful, followed her 
close. When she arose, they moved off 
a little to avoid disturbing the patient 
and Rina briefly instructed Garth what 
he should do during the night. 

Garth, not satisfied with merely know- 
ing what to do, asked the reason of her 
various measures, whereupon Rina be- 
came suddenly evasive. 

“But I must know why you do these 
things,” he insisted. 

Rina looked away. 
she said coolly. 

“What does this mean?” he demand- 
ed surprised and frowning. 

Rina met his eyes. “Nobody but me 
can mak’ her well,” she said boldly. “I 
mak’ her well if you not ’urt ’Erbe'’t. 
If you go after ’Erbe’t, she can die. I 
not look at her no more!” 

This at least was honest and Garth 
could respect such an opponent. “He's 
safe!” he said, “provided he keeps away 
from here.” 

Rina vouchsafed no comment. “I 
come to-morrow,” she said and disap- 
peared through the trees. 


“T not tell you,” 


The horses offered Garth his next 
problem. Since, immediately they were 
turned out, they would bolt for the 
sweet grass of the prairie above, there 
was no way in which he could secure 
them from Mabyn, or keep them within 
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reach against a time of need. They 
might stray for miles over the plains be- 
fore he could leave Natalie long enough 
to round them up. But there was no 
help for it; the beasts would all die of 
starvation if he attempted to keep them 
in his camp. There was a little grass 
between the willows and the timber and 
he determined to keep old Cy picketed 
near by, to be sure of one mount in case 
of an emergency. The other three he 
hobbled, hung a bell around Emmy’s 
neck, and turned them loose. 

He was now able to make Natalie 
more comfortable. Putting up her tent, 
he spread her bed of boughs within and 
her own blankets upon it. The next 
time she awoke, he carried her inside 
and at the door of the tent, where he 
could look at her and speak to her, he 
cooked her the best invalid’s supper the 
grub box and his own skill could afford. 
This same grub box was an ever-fresh 
cause of anxiety to him; allowing for 
liberal contributions from his own gun, 
he could not see much more than a 
week’s supply for two. This he kept to 
himself, however, while he joked and 
made light of their situation for Nata- 
lie’s benefit. 

She was very quiet; she did not suffer 
much, she said, but she had little humor 
to talk. When Garth thought of her, 
only the day before, galloping over 
the prairie, he ground his teeth afresh. 
But the silver lining of this blackest 
cloud of his was that in her weakness 
she clung to him unreservedly. 

Some time after supper she fell 
asleep again; and Garth prepared for his 
nightlong vigil. The night was so still 
he could hear the breathing of the horse 
at fifty paces. He had let the fire die 
down, for fear its loud crackling would 
awaken Natalie. Overhead the north- 
ern lights flung their ragged pennons 
across the zenith, with a ghostly echo of 
rustling. He suddenly became con- 
scious of distant human voices in the 
void of stillness and presently distin- 
guished the voice of Mabyn. Rina’s 
answers he could not hear, though he 
sensed a second voice. The sound was 
from the neighborhood of the hut. 

Garth was tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to discover at the same time the 
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plans of his enemy and Rina’s true dis- 
position toward himself. He glanced at 
Natalie; she had but lately fallen asleep 
and was sleeping soundly ; there were no 
animals abroad that could harm her; he 
need be gone but half an hour. The 
role of eavesdropper was not at all at- 
tractive to him, but he felt he had no 
right to refuse to use any weapon that 
offered. Finally he fastened the flaps 
of Natalie’s tent, replenished the fire, 
and stole away through the trees in the 
direction of the shack. 

He crossed the stony watercourse to 
the left of the usual place and mounted 
the slope. Coming closer, he satisfied 
himself that the speakers were sitting on 
the bench at the door of the shack. In 
the darkness he almost fell across the 
figure of the little cayuse, prone in the 
grass. The animal scrambled to its 
feet and trotted away. Garth paused, 
listening, his heart in his throat, but 
Mabyn’s voice presently went on undis- 
turbed. 

He finally gained the top of the rise 
and let himself down in the grass, dis- 
tant some thirty feet from them. A 
flash of lightning or even the lighting of 
a lantern would have revealed him 
clearly. 

He instantly understood that he was 
the subject of their talk. 

“Tt’s his life or mine,” in Mabyn’s 
blustering whine, were the first words 
he distinctly heard. 

“He could kill you to-day, and he let 
you go,” Rina quietly returned. 

“That’s a lie!” blustered Mabyn. 
“How do you know?” he added inconse- 
quentially. 

“He tak’ your knife from you. I saw 
it in his belt,” said Rina. “And he let 
you go.” 

Mabyn made no reply. 

“He say to me he not ’urt you, if you 
keep away from there,” Rina went on. 

“Keep away!” Mabyn fumed. “This 
is my place. I'll go where I choose on 
it! He’s trespassing on my land! I’ve 
a right to drive him off! I’ve a right to 
kill him if he doesn’t go!” 

“He will hear you!” said Rina warn- 
ingly. 

“Let him hear me!” said the man— 
nevertheless he lowered his _ voice. 
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““They’re a quarter of a mile off,” he ad- 
ded. 

“Listen!” said Rina. 

Over the lake from an immeasurable 
distance came throbbing the imbecile 
laughter of a loon. 

“Loon him three miles off,” said Rina 
significantly. 

Thereafter Mabyn spoke very low; a 
wheedling note crept into his voice. 
“That was a good scheme of yours, go- 
ing to the camp to set the girl’s arm,” 
he end. “Now we can find out all they 
do!” 

“T not go to find out,” said Rina sad- 
ly. “I go for I sorry I ’urt her. I 
shoot her jus’ lak a breed, I am.” 

Mabyn paid no attention to this. 
“Keep your eyes open when you're in 
their camp every day,” he urged. “See 
how much food they have. Find out 
where he keeps the shells for his gun. 
If you could only steal the gun!” 

“He carry it always on his back,” 
said Rina. “He never put it down.” 

“T know he’s on his guard now,”’ said 
Mabyn. “But if you act friendly all the 
time, he’ll forget. We've got plenty of 
time; do nothing for a few days. I'll 
keep away from there, too. He’ll think 
it’s all right. Then,” Mabyn’s whisper 
was pure venom, “sneak up behind him 
and knock him on the head with an ax. 
Choose a moment when the girl is 
asleep or delirious. We'll throw his 
body in the lake. No one will ever 
know how it happened.” 

There was a pause. 

“Will you do it?” 
eagerly. 

Rita remained silent. 

Mabyn cursed her under his breath. 
“I believe this smooth-faced young 
whelp has cast an eye on you too,” he 
snarled. “You're false to me.” 

A low cry was forced from Rina’s 
lips; she made a rapid move and Garth 
understood that she had thrown herself 
at the man’s feet. “’Erbe’t, you know 
you don’ speak true,” she whispered 
painfully. “You my ’osban’! All men 
I hate, but you!” 

“Then do what I tell you,” snarled 
Mabyn. 

“Erbe’t,” 
urgently. ‘‘Let them go! 


said Mabyn 


she pleaded, rapidly and 
What have 
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they got to do with us? To-morrow I 
go to him. [I tell him how to mak’ her 
well. The man will give me a horse 
and things. An’ you and I we will ride 
to the Rice River people. They are my 
people. They will give mea gun. We 
will be so ver’ happy and not think of 
this man and this woman any more!” 

“You can go, and be damned to you!” 
said Mabyn sullenly. “I stay on my 
own place.” 

Garth understood then that she drew 
very close to the man, lavish in the ex- 
pression of her sad love and timid ca- 
resses in a desperate effort to move him. 
He could not hear it all, but his cheeks 
burned to be the intruder on such an 
exposure of a woman’s soul—a white 
soul, he thought, whatever the color of 
her skin. 

Mabyn was utterly insensible to it all. 
In the end he became impatient and 
flung her away from him with an oath. 
She fell to the ground with a soft thud; 
and for awhile there was no other sound, 
but the dreadful low catch of her breath, 
as she sought to strangle her sobs. 

“Erbe’t, if you no love me I die,” 
she breathed. 

“Rid me of this man and I’ll love you 
fast enough!” said Mabyn eagerly. His 
breath came thick and stertorous. “Ah! 
Let me once grind my heel in the 
smooth, sneering face of him, and you 
shall do what you like with me!” Rage 
robbed him of speech. He made mere 
brutish sounds in his throat. 

By and by he managed to control 
himself and his voice resumed its crafty, 
wheedling tone. “Only do what I tell 
you, my Rina, and you shall know what 
it is to be loved by a white man. I 
shall have no thought all day, but of 
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you! Up to now you have done all the 
loving. I will repay it twice over! 
You shall be loved as no red woman 
ever was loved before!” 

“°Erbe’t! ’Erbe’t! Don’t mak’ me 
do it!” she whispered in a terror-stricken 
voice, 

Garth could stand no more. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he strode forward, grasp- 
ing the barrel of his rifle to use it for a 
club. Shooting was too merciful for 
such a creature. 

“You damned scoundrel!” he cried. 

Mabyn fell back against the wall 
with a gasping cry of fright. Quick as 
Garth was, Rina was quicker. Before 
he could reach the man, she scrambled 
over the ground and clutched him by the 
knees. 

“Let him be!” she screamed. 
kill you!” 

Garth struggled vainly to free him- 
self. Finally bending oVer and seizing 
her shoulders, he thrust her away. But 
the blow he again aimed at Mabyn never 
descended for with incredible swiftness 
Rina gained her feet and darted down- 
hill. 

“T kill her!” she shrilled. 

A sickening fear gripped Garth’s 
heart, instantly obliterating all thought 
of Mabyn. He dashed after Rina, 
nerved to a desperate fleetness. She 
knew the ground better than he and 
hampered by the weight of his gun, he 
despaired of overtaking the moccasined 
savage, but at the watercourse the 
strange creature stopped dead and wait- 
ed for him to come up. 

“Go back to your white woman!” she 
cried stormily. “If you ’urt him, I pull 
her bandage off, and beat her arm till 
she die of pain!” 


a 
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A CANOE. 


PADDLING YOUR OWN CANOE 


by er. Wetmore Clinch 


Photographs by the Author 


DIFFERENT 
YHE skin canoe of the 
Eskimo and the cane 
canoe of the Far East do 
not concern us. For 
American waters there 


may be said to be four 
types: (1) The birch bark; (2) the 
canvas covered; (3) the factory-made 
wooden canoe; and (4) the dugout. 
The famous Rob Roy model and the 
modern racing canoe are subdivisions 
of the factory model. For woods travel 
the bark and canvas are the best. 

It is quite true that Selous took the 
first canoe to Newfoundland and that 
it was a Canadian wooden model. They 
are not satisfactory, however, for rough 
work and will not carry heavy burdens. 
One blow in a rapids would be their 
finish. It is safe to say that the canvas 
and birch bark can be discussed in com- 
mon. 


Mr. Stewart Edward White refers 





MODELS AND THEIR USE 


to these models in “Camp and Trail,” 
where he agrees that the birch bark will 
carry the biggest load and that if the 
bow is smashed in the rapids an Indian 
can easily repair it, where otherwise a 
canvas canoe would be done for. I 
do not, however, know of a sin- 
gle woodsman who would trade his 
“Guides Special” for the best birch 
bark which ever came down the river. 
He is justified by two reasons, first, 
the birch bark canoe in use to-day is 
not the equal of the birch bark of the 
last generation and, secondly, because 
the modern canvas canoe has almost 
reached perfection. 

If you approach a full-blooded Indian 
—providing you can find one—he will 
tell you that it costs so much and so 
much to build a good canoe. You can 
pay all the way from ten to thirty-five 
dollars. If you can get one of the best 
at the latter price, you are fortunate. 
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Such canoes I have known to be in con- 
stant use for upward of thirty years. 
To-day they are hard to procure. 

We will say, however, that we have 
the best of each model. They will be 
constructed on many identical lines. 
For an all-round paddling canoe the 
bottom can be quite flat. If it is to be 
used on lakes the bow should be low, 
otherwise it will catch the wind. In 
the old days these canoes were for the 
Indian himself, or his wife and family. 
In the latter case the craft was known 
as a “squaw” canoe. ‘To-day they are 
used by the Hudson Bay Company for 
carrying their supplies to the various 
company posts. 

But many canoes are never paddled, 
except when approaching game. In the 
Northern country there are many 
swift-flowing streams. The only way 
you can go up them is by poling and in 
running them a pole is more satisfactory 
than any paddle. As may naturally be 
supposed the men who can pole a 
canoe are on speaking terms with the 
higher arts of the science. They do 
not require the safe, flat-bottomed canoe 
of the lake regions. 

Their canoes must be fairly high in 
the bow and slope sharply at both ends. 
The bottoms are more round than the 
types recommended for all-round use 
and thus they “answer” very quickly in 
both poling up and running down a 
rapid. This class is generally about 
eighteen feet long and weighs eighty 
pounds. 

The factory wooden canoe is de- 
signed for summer resorts, racing, and 
sailing. In selecting it there is not 
much to choose from. Most of them are 
very safe and the finish is the only point 
which seems to regulate the price. 
They are made of both basswood and 
cedar. The Rob Roy model is from 
twelve to fifteen feet in length, twenty- 
six to thirty inches wide, and weighs 
about seventy pounds. It is, according 
to the English rule, supposed to float 
with ten pounds of duffle in five inches 
ot water. 

The bow and stern are covered and 
there is a single opening in the center. 
In this the traveler sits and paddles 
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with a double blade. As most of these 
canoes are safe to sail in there is a 
slight keel attached to the center. ‘They 
would not do to portage and are there- 
fore not adapted to American waters. 
This type resembles the steel canoes 
which have been so satisfactory for duck 
hunters. The racing canoe is largely a 
matter of taste. They are built for 
one, two, or a dozen, especially the 
modern war canoe of the boat clubs. 

The dugout canoe is made from a 
single log, preferably of pine, and the 
good ones are becoming very scarce. 
Their weight, which, when new, is a 
little over one hundred and fifty pounds, 
will allow them to be toted round only 
very short carries. They are used al- 
most exclusively through the entire 
Miramichi country, where the word 
canoe has hardly any other meaning. 
For swift streams they are easy to pole 
and, in a good man’s hands, superior to 
any other model for this particular 
work. 

Till you get used to them they are 
very cranky, especially after traveling 
in a canvas. They are hardly ever 
paddled but invariably poled. For up- 
stream work it is necessary to have two 
men, who always do their work stand- 
ing. Originally they were used on all 
the salmon streams of the North, but 
on such rivers as the Restigouche, Cas- 
capedia, etc., both they and the birch 
bark have given way to the “Gaspé 
canoe” which is very steady to fish 
from. Though called a canoe, it is 
really a lap-streak boat built on canoe 
lines. 

Of all these models the best canoe 
for the beginner is a canvas canoe of 
what is known as the “cruiser” type. 
For all-round use it will be found sat- 
isfactory. It weighs generally about 
sixty-five pounds and will carry two 
men on a month’s trip. There are sev- 
eral lighter models, some fifteen feet in 
length and weighing forty-eight pounds. 
After you get used to portaging you 
will not mind the difference in weight, 
for in such a light model as the last- 
mentioned you must have sacrificed 
something important for other pur- 
poses. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLBOYS GETTING AWAY FOR A HUNDRED YARD DASH. 


THE WORLDS GREATEST # 
ATHLETIC ORGANIZATION 


Ly Arrihur B.Reeve 


Illustrated with Photographs 


T was a bracing December day. 
Across the bleak, brown meadows 
of Long Island the cheerless wind 
swept, sending the blood tingling to 
the ruddy cheeks of seventy-four 
thinly-clad boys as they strained and 

waited for the signal to go. They had 
all been “weighed in,” and had been ex- 
amined and pronounced fit for the race 
by the doctors. All classes and types 
and nationalities that make up Younger 
New York were represented. Among 
the officials were such men as James E. 
Sullivan and Martin Sheridan. A thou- 
sand or more boys excitedly discussed the 
form of their favorite cross-country 
stars, for ten schools had entered teams 
for the championship. 

The runners had been “blocked off” 
in groups according to the new system 
and awaited the signal from John Mc- 
Hugh, the best and squarest “starter” 
ini the country. “They’re off!” Like 
an arrow each boy shot ahead for the 
three and a half mile run. There was 
no confusion. The crowd of schoolboy 
enthusiasts broke into a spontaneous 
cheer. 


There was a scramble among the pack 
for position at the first turn, much 


crowding, but not a foul. Then they 
were strung out over a quarter of a 
mile, all aglow, each boy using every 
ounce of energy that was in him to win 
and each séorning the least unmanly 
action to do it. The various schools 
cut loose their battle cries. The runners 
in the rear edged up a little on the 
leaders; the leaders redoubled their ef- 
forts to keep the lead. 

They were nearing the finish. Sud- 
denly from among the three or four that 
headed the string shot forward an almost 
unknown young Italian. He had saved 
his strength for the final sprint and 
flashed panting up to the tape—the win- 
ner, a youngster who had never before 
won a race in a big contest. 

A cheer went up, a cheer just as 
hearty for the unknown as it would 
have been for a favorite star. For had 
not a new star risen in the scholastic 
firmament? As for team honors, only 
one single little point intervened be- 
tween the winners and the second team. 
Yet there was not a word of grumble or 
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contest and the losers were among the 
first to congratulate the winners and all 
were impartially cheered. 

It was a typical exhibition of the 
finest spirit that boys or sportsmen of any 
age could have shown. Yet there was 
nothing unusual about it. It was just 
one more graphic example of the reason 
why athletes like Sullivan and Sheridan, 
educators like Dr. Maxwell and Dr. 
Crampton, business, financial, and pro- 
fessional men like General Wingate and 
S. R. Guggenheim and scores of others 
believe in and devote their time and 
money to the Public Schools Athletic 
League of New York. 

Imagine an army of boys running a 
great relay race around the earth, an 
army so great that each boy has to run 
only three hundred yards. Stand the 
boys in line, pack them just as close as 
you can, and the army would reach from 
the southernmost tip of Staten Island 
clear across their great city to the north- 
ernmost tip of the Bronx, over thirty 
miles. Let the army grow up and you 


have a hustling ‘city as large as Omaha. 
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Well, that gives you some idea of the 
size of the Public Schools - Athletic 
League with its 150,000 and more mem- 
bers—the greatest athletic organization 
the world ever saw. 

But not in size, nor in athletic records 
only is the history of the P. S. A. L. 
being written. Its real story is not 
that of the sporting pages of the papers, 
though much space is given to it daily. 
It lies rather in the cleaner, better lives 
of thousands of boys, in the making of 
physically fit men and women of a vast 
number of children on whom has fallen 
the curse of Cain, first builder of cities. 
A few stories will tell it better than 
pages of figures. 

Here is one of the cases where the 
rod has given way to the baseball bat and 
the dreaded ruler to basketball, where 
compulsory play has taken the place of 
corporal punishment. There was re- 
cently in an upper East Side school a 
group of fifty incorrigible boys. They 
were placed under a young woman who 
had been a basketball enthusiast at the 
normal school. They had made life 











THE THREE-LEGGED RACE IS 


A FAVORITE 


WITH SPECTATORS AS WELL AS 


PARTICIPANTS. 
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miserable for the various teachers in their 
separate classes and, proud of their bad- 
ness, threatened to destroy the morale 
of the school. 

The principal gave Miss Kirtland 
carte blanche. “May I do anything I 
want to with them?” she asked. “You 
may,” said the sceptical principal. Then 
she took the defiant class into the gym- 
nasium, played basketball with them for 





in carriage of the person, alertness of 
mind and body, and the general air of 
strength and health resulting from the 
athletic exercises which the children 
have pursued. 

“Gratifying as is this from the physical 
side, the improvement on the side of 
ethics, school discipline, and esprit de 
corps is even greater. For under no 
circumstances is any pupil allowed to 





IN THE WINTER THERE ARE SWIMMING RACES IN THE PUBLIC BATHS. 


an hour, and brought them back tired, 
peaceable, and ready to listen to lessons. 
This treatment lasted throughout the 
term, basketball first and books after- 
wards. After six months of it the boys 
returned to their regular classes and 
have since been doing fine work without 
trouble to their teacher. 

Strange as it may seem, athletics have 
been the means of increasing scholarship. 
The way this is brought about is thus 
described by General Wingate: “With 
every year the standard of athletic abil- 
ity in the schools becomes higher and 
records which were considered wonder- 
ful when made are surpassed. Accom- 
panying this is a marked improvement 


compete in any of the League games un- 
less he is certified by his principal to 
have ‘B’ in effort, proficiency, and de- 
portment during the month previous, 
nor unless he shall have attended his 
school for twenty weeks, except when 
regularly transferred. No school is per- 
mitted to offer any inducement to cause 
the pupil of any other school to sever 
his connection for athletic purposes.” 
The result of this rule is that many 
an indifferent scholar has been made a 
fairly good one because he coveted ath- 
letic honors. That is the only way to 
reach a great number of boys. “Give 
me simply the perilous spare time of the 
young people,” says Dr. C. Ward 




















Crampton, secretary of the League, “and 
I will answer for their mor: ls.” 

It’s not only a question of study 
but of honor, too. ‘Thus, as General 
Wingate will say to you, one of the 
most wonderful things on record is the 
case of Public School 6, Manhattan, 
which was declared the champion of the 
City of New York on a Saturday night, 
winning by a single point ‘from Public 
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otism, Honor, Obedience—three of 
which, it will be noticed, are the motto 
of West Point. 

As a matter of fact the P. S. A. L. has 
actually bettered the average physique 
of the whole number of schoolboys 
twenty-five per cent. since it was founded 
seven years ago by General Wingate, 
Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, and others. 


It began to make good at the very start 





A SAMPLE OF 


THE 


School 77, Manhattan. On Monday 
morning it was discovered by the win- 
ners that the one valued point had been 
obtained through the dishonesty of one 
boy who was not entitled to run on the 
relay team. So the boys made their way 
to the Board of Education and returned 
their prize to the P. S. A. L. 

When honesty can stand a strain like 
that it must be fairly admitted that the 
League is doing a good work. For, as 
General Wingate said to me: “All they 
had to do was to hold their tongues. 
But they thought better of it than that.” 
Such cases have happened several times. 
In successive years the League mottoes 
have been: Duty, Thoroughness, Patri- 





CROWDS THAT TURN OUT FOR THE GAMES. 


and it has kept it up so conspicuously 
that seventeen other cities have copied 
its methods—New Orleans, Seattle, Bal- 
timore, Newark, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Tacoma, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Troy, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Oakland, Helena, and _ others. 
Chile, Argentina, India, and even Tur- 
key have been interested inquirers into 
its work. All this means simply that 
the world is recognizing that organized 
play is as fundamentally educative as the 
three R’s. In other words, just as sure 


as there is need for a Board of Education 

there is also need for a Board of Play. 
One of the most important ways in 

which the League accomplishes results is 
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by the so-called “button tests” in which 
it awards a badge for proficiency in ath- 
letics much the same as the National 
Guard awards badges for marksmanship. 
In 1909 over 7,000 buttons were won. 
The year before, the number was 4,000. 
During the first year, 1904, there were 
only 1,162 buttons won, many schools 
having fewer than six winners. 

Yet the tests were simple. In fact, it 
Was common then to find among 400 
boys fewer than six who could “chin” 
themselves four times on a bar. Last 
year in many schools over one-third of 
all the boys passed the chinning test, 
many doing it ten times and more. _ This 
is only one fact among many that leads 
General Wingate to say that the phys- 
ique of the boys is increasing so fast. The 
purpose of the button test is to foster the 


general spirit of athletics and improve. 


the physique of all the boys rather than 
to create a few stars. It gives everyone 
something to strive for and is in line 
with the growing movement in the col- 
leges to extend athletics to all students. 


Making Better Students 


Just as the League events and the 
button tests spur the poor student who 
is a good athlete to study so that he may 
compete, so the “class athletics” tend to 
spur the good student who is a poor ath- 
lete to take more interest in developing 
his own body. These are competitions 
in which it is necessary for eighty per 
cent. of each class to compete, their aver- 
age constituting the class record. As the 
deficient boys take just so much from the 
class average, many a boy too much in- 
terested in his lessons is forced by his 
classmates to take more care of his health 
and strength for fear of lowering the 
average. Thus is reached the very boy 
most of all in need of athletics. 

The teams and the League events set 
the athletic ideals, but the class and but- 
ton contests apply the thing to the aver- 
age boy. What with the badges and 
averages, one of the teachers recently 
wrote to the League this heartfelt letter: 
“All the little imps in my class have 
become saints, not because they want to 
be saints, but because they want to com- 
pete in your games.” 
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Really to catch the spirit of the League 
at work you must spend an afternoon on 
one of the several large athletic fields. 
On a single field you will see from five 
hundred to a thousand little fellows, 
from the sturdy to the anemic, from the 
primary to the grammar grades, going 
through every form of athletics—teams 
practicing starting on the tracks, little 
fellows chinning themselves with truly 
Spartan heroism, others industriously 
broad jumping. Older boys are getting 
baseball or basketball training, white- 
clad figures are sprinting around the 
running track. Everywhere are vault- 
ers and leapers. It is a scene of activity 
quite eclipsing a standard three-ring 
circus. 

Naturally, of all activities, that which 
interests Young America most. is the 
national game and the League’s baseball 
Series is probably the largest in the 
world. In the spring of 1909 117 teams 
competed against each other. At no 
time could you tell who was going to 
come out winner of the city champion- 
ship. The final game, after a round 
robin series by the five borough cham- 
pions, was won by P. S. 28 of the Bronx, 
defeating P. S$. 169 Manhattan by a 
score of 5 to 4. The Bronx pitcher 
pitched a no-hit game. ‘Thousands of 
school-children went to “root,” and old, 
seasoned fans looked on, even more in- 
terested in the youngsters than in a 
grown-up game. ‘Three years ago the 
championship game pulled off at Ameri- 
can League Park with only two runs and 
one error was the talk of the town from 
office boy to (literally) mayor. Race, 
color, and creed were forgotten. 

The rather difficult problem of pre- 
serving order has been very cleverly 
solved. The boys police themselves. 
Each class elects by ballot six policemen 
for the term, who in turn elect a ser- 
geant, and the latter elect a captain for 
the whole school. The badges furnished 
by the Board of Education bear the 
titles of the office and the “force” acts 
going to and coming from as well as at 
the games. It numbers 2,286 with 34 


captains and is a great success. 

Then there are the school bands, two 
of them, one in P. §. 21 Manhattan and 
the other in P. S. 20 Richmond. The 














EVERY PART OF THE 


former has 65 members and the latter 
47, the expenses for instruments as 
well as an instructor being paid by Mr. 
J. S. Huyler. At the various meets the 
bands turn out and give good music, too, 
though it is doubtful whether many hear 
it, for the meets are as noisy occasions 
as a college commencement game. ‘The 
bands have a long waiting list. 

Here are a few of the League’s activi- 
ties. In 1909 it conducted a basketball 
tournament with 105 teams. The boys 
also play “soccer” football but not Rugby 
or the college game, which has been 
abolished. The high schools used to play 
the regular game but now are limited to 
“soccer.” The League also holds the 
only schoolboy swimming races in the 
country, the public baths being used. 
The high schools held their contest at 
the Sportsmen’s Show in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Large colleges think they do well to 
get a couple of hundred competitors, 
but the League contestants often number 
thousands. In the winter indoor games 
are held in the armories loaned for the 
purpose, both elementary and high school. 
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A CHEERING SECTION. 





In the spring come the outdoor games, 
first those for novices and later the cham- 
pionship games, both for elementary and 
high schools. The evening schools have 
been allowed lately to participate and 
have done creditable work. The high 
schools also have a championship relay 
race, as well as the cross country. The 
high schools for the past two years have 
also taken up tennis. 

Few of the League’s activities com- 
pare in interest and importance with the 
rifle shooting. In fact the sub-target 
records that the high school boys have 
made are fully as good as the records of 
the National Guard. 

General Wingate says: “In none of 
the activities has there been a greater im- 
provement in the past. year. ‘Through 
the generosity of its friends the League 
has been enabled to place a sub-target 
gun machine in each of the eleven high 
schools. It has also through its director 
received a gift of 22 Krag-Jorgenson 
rifles to be used in these schools in gallery 
and in outdoor practice. The sub-target 
gun machines are so constructed that a 
boy practicing receives the same benefits 
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as if he were actually firing a ball cart- 
ridge with an army rifle, while there is 
no noise, danger, or expense. 

“In 1909 over a thousand boys were 
regularly practicing and in May there 
were reported as qualifying as marks- 
men, by making a score of 45 points out 
of 50, 434 as compared with 273 the pre- 
vious year. Such boys are then permitted 
to practice with cartridges in the rifle 
galleries of the different regiments and, 
with the experience they have had with 
the machines, soon develop into remark- 
able shots. 

“In the tournament which took place 
under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association at the Sportsmen’s Show, 
at which a number of prizes were offered 
by different arms companies and others 
interested in the subject, over one thou- 
sand boys participated, more in fact than 
the target ranges and the sub-target 
machine would permit. The shooting 


was done at 60 feet, bull’s eye—one inch 
counting 5, center 314 inches counting 
4, inner 534 inches counting three. 
“The shooting was fully equal to any- 
thing which has ever been seen in any of 


the National Guard competitions. In 
fact the scores made by many of the con- 
testants have never before been equalled. 


THERE ARE FOLK DANCES 
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Thus one boy from Morris High School 
firing 120 shots with a possible score of 
600 points, half shot standing and half 
prone, made 598, only missing the bull’s 
eye twice. The team from the same 
high school firing ten shots each, standing 
and prone, made 557 out of a possible 
600.” 

In pure size, however, the contest that 
eclipses all others is that held each year 
by the New York Sunday World. For 
four years this contest has been held, 
sometimes, as in 1909, several schools 
entering over one thousand contestants. 
In 1909 the total number in all contests 
leading up to the finals has been figured 
out by Mr. Norton of the World, who 
has charge of the games, as nearly 34,000 
boys from 147 elementary schools, which, 
as Mr. Sullivan enthusiastically put it, 
“is the greatest athletic event ever pulled 
off in history.” 

In these games at various times 1,200 
teachers acted as officials and, after all 
the sifting out was done, 1,800 boys 
remained for the finals, quite a crowd to 
be handled at one time and calling for no 
small skill. After it was all over, it was 
found that some 3,240 medals had been 
won and 147 class banners. 

Other papers have been nearly as active 
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as the World. The American and the 
Journal have presented many valuable 
prizes. The Herald has made it a point 


to foster baseball tournaments by supply- 
ing trophies and making arrangements 
for final games at which 20,000 boys 
attended. The Brooklyn Eagle has sup- 


plied the marksmanship badges. Arm- 
ories have been loaned for indoor games 
at cost, and practically every large 
athletic club field has been used by the 
League. The permanent trophies, num- 
bering nearly 140, have been given by 
many prominent citizens who are among 
the supporters of the League. 

Not the least important, either, of all 
the important gifts are the gratuitous 
services of hundreds of teachers after 
school hours. They have cheerfully 
given the time needed by them for their 
promotion studies. 

Dr. Crampton has estimated that the 
cost of providing athletic instructors to 
do what the teachers did gratuitously last 
year would have been over $1,000,000 
to the city. 

The machinery of the League is inter- 
esting. The six hundred schools are 
divided into 24 districts, each of which 
has its league, thus covering the 306 
square miles of the city. ‘They assume 


THE HARLEM. 


direct management of athletics in the 
schools, except the high schools, and 
under them are about 125 organized 
elementary associations with a member- 
ship of 110,000. ‘Together with the 
High schools, the Girls’ Branch, and 
other contestants, the total membership 
of the League is well over 150,000. 
These district leagues elect representa- 
tives to a central Games Committee 
whose chairman is James E. Sullivan. 
He is a point of contact with the 
Amateur Athletic Union. ‘This com- 
mittee has charge of all the championship 
games. 

In a series like baseball, the schools 
often hold contests themselves between 
classes until a school team is picked. 
Then the schools in a district compete. 
Then follow contests among the districts 
until five borough champions are found 
and then the borough champions play 
for the city championship, the wind up 
being a great event. 

The Department of Education has its 
own physical instruction department at 
the head of which is Dr. Crampton. 
The Public Schools Athletic League was 
organized to do the innumerable things 
that the Department of Education was 
not able legally or actually todo. Many 
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of its directors are also members of the 
Board of Education and Dr. Crampton 
is its secretary. Thus are interwoven 
the Department of Education, the Pub- 
lic Schools Athletic League, and the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

General George W. Wingate is presi- 
dent of the League and was the founder. 
He has taken a keen interest in its work 
and his whole-souled devotion has meant 
much to the boys of New York. His 
straight-from-the-shoulder talks have 
done a lot of good. Recently he spoke 
to the boys in one of the high schools: 
“Many of you are now going to college. 
I know some of you are receiving all 
kinds of inducements to go to this or 
that place, that offers of support are 
practically being made. You want to 
remember that the man who does this, 
when he leaves his college, is regarded 
by his associates very differently from 
the regular collegian. They are all glad 
to make use of your services but they 
look down on you. When they have 
college meetings you won’t be asked.” 


Athletes at the Head 


Dr. Crampton was a New York boy 
himself. He is a doctor and, while 
studying at Columbia, few long distance 
runners could keep him company over a 
cross country route. He knows the value 
of athletics, for he has been many years 
observing their effect, starting under Dr. 
Gulick whom he has now succeeded. 
The inspector of athletics is William D. 
Culvermacher who has played on college 
football, baseball, and hockey teams and 
has had much experience in coaching. 
Under him are directly placed the thou- 
sands of boys of all ages who engage in 
athletics. 

There is no one connected with the 
League, however, that the boys think 
more highly of than they do of John 
McHugh, who starts the races. He has 
a reputation for being the squarest starter 
in the country, not only at League events 
but at many leading clubs. It is alto- 
gether likely that John McHugh has 
started more boys than any other man in 
the world. To see him “feed” them 
into a race like wheat into the hopper is 
worth as much as the race, for it is a 
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ticklish job to get off hundreds of boys 
in an afternoon without a hitch. 

Four large athletic fields have been 
given by the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment to the boys, costing in all 
half a million dollars. They are Curtis 
Field on Staten Island, Crotona Field at 
Crotona Park in the Bronx, Astoria 
Field in Long Island City, and Brooklyn 
Field in South Brooklyn. The system 
has been adopted of allowing different 
schools each to have a Field Day on 
which the whole school, with the excep- 
tion of the smaller children, goes in a 
body to one of the fields and holds class 
exercises and school games. Last year 
112 schools did this. 

The fields have been kept open on 
Sundays from one to six o'clock at the 
expense of the League, and thus hundreds 
of boys are kept from objectionable re- 
sorts on that day. ‘They are open to 
school children every week day after 
school hours and all day Saturday, 
arrangements being made in advance, 
for games and tournaments. The grand- 
stand planned for the Brooklyn field will 
be almost the equal of the Harvard Stad- 
ium. Interest in Curtis Field has been 
stimulated by allowing squads of children 
with their teachers to travel to it free 
on the municipal ferry to Staten Island. 
There are other smaller fields, too, some 
of the high schools having them. The 
playgrounds and recreation centers are 
used, also. 

Not only are the boys reached by the 
League, but the girls as well. Of course 
athletics for girls differ radically from 
those for boys. Some girls’ basket- 
ball teams have been organized as well 
as relay teams and classes for Indian 
clubs, but the most promising results are 
those obtained in folk-dancing. This 
work is under Miss Catherine Laverich 
and Miss Louisa M. Wingate. 

In folk-dancing, classes of teachers are 
held and then the teachers go back and 
teach the dances to the girls of their own - 
classes. It is all voluntary. Sometimes 
clubs are organized in the schools and 
inter-class contests held after hours. 

Thus nearly 20,000 girls have been 
provided with healthful, joyous recrea- 
tion and, although there are 285,000 
more, the work is beginning to count. 























MECHANICAL TIPS 





Last fall the Hudson-Fulton festival 
folk-dancing was one of the features of 
the celebration. ‘Two great festivals are 
held in May and June in Van Cortland 
and Prospect Park. It needs only a 
visit to prove their value. Folk-dancing 
has won a strong grip. 

With such a record of accomplish- 
ment, it is evident that the day of experi- 
ment for the League has passed. It has 
become a fixed institution in the school 
system and the public mind, too firmly 
rooted ever to be disturbed. When it 
began work the boys were from twenty 
to fifty per cent below the standard of an 
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average country lad in physique, their 
ideas of honor and square dealing were 
none too high, and school spirit did not 
exist. 

All that has been changed, now, until 
it is difficult for one not familiar with 
life in the congested districts to appreci- 
ate what has been done and can be done 
in checking child crime and vice, as well 
as in positively raising the standards. 
It is not done by preaching or by text 
books; it is by showing that you can’t do 
such things and excel in athletics, that 
there are, in short, “some things no fel- 
low can do.” 


TIPS FOR THE 


AUTO BUYER # 


by Robert Sloss” 


HE case of the two cars 

of identical make and 

model, one of which 

turns out to be a perfect 

comfort, while the other 

is always developing 
“trouble,” has been cited frequently 
enough. Unfortunately, it does not ex- 
ist solely in the realm of imagination, 
and these pages have sought to enforce 
the points of consistent personal care, 
upon the observance or neglect of which 
such discrepancy always depends, unless 
the manufacturer has bungled. But in 
a sense all cars look alike to the pro- 
spective motorist, as he admires them 
in their brightly painted bodies at the 
show or salesroom. The makers’ cata- 
logs and the “proofs” of demonstrators 
convince him that each model is the best 
of its class. Even were all the different 
makes in the same class stripped and 
set before him, he would see no superior- 
ity in the chassis of one make over that 
of another. 

The day has gone by when superiority 
can be seen. No longer does it depend 
on some specific piece of mechanism, 
present in one and lacking in others. 
The chassis of 1911 will be so nearly 
identical with that of 1910 as to readily 


convince the amateur that progress in 
automobile building has reached its 
limit. Nay, more, he will find the 
chassis of five years ago and that of 
to-day so materially alike in their physi- 
cal features that he will wonder if it is 
worth while to pay for the “latest de- 
sign.” 

Yet anyone who can drive at all would 
get instantly a different “feel” from a 
new car of 1905 and a new car of 1910. 
The touch of the expert could tell all 
the refinements of the 1911 car—or the 
lack of them—over that of 1910. Nor 
does the tyro, after he has driven long 
enough to know his own machine, want 
the disagreeable experience of trying 
the other fellow’s—apparently similar— 
and finding that his is “not in it.” 

How then is he to tell the difference, 
in advance? Since he cannot trust to 
seeing it, he must take time to figure it 
out. Wise is he if he does so, for then 
he will come somewhere near knowing 
what he pays for. He may easily spend 
$1,000 and get only $500 worth of ac- 
tual value in the mechanism—not to 
speak of comfort and convenience— 
when he might have spent $2,500 and 
got $2,000 worth of the same things. 
That is because his money must go 
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for something of each of the follow- 
ing: material, design, labor, overhead 
charges, profit, commission. 

In the present state of the trade, 
agents’ commission and manufacturers’ 
profit vary so little that they can be 
safely figured as fixed percentages of the 
selling price of all standard cars. The 
buyer can hardly hope to effect any sav- 
ing in these regions, except in an occa- 
sional instance where a manufacturer 
shades his margin sufficiently to embody 
some unusual feature of excellence. 
When this occurs among standard 
makes, it is at once obvious in the im- 
mediately increasing sales. 

The cost of skilled labor varies only 
in the amount put into the machine, 
which again is about the same through- 
out the trade. Nor does the base cost of 
materials to standard specifications have 
much influence on the selling price. It 
is possible for the manufacturer of a 
low-priced model turned out in great 
numbers, to save by buying in quantity. 
He need not pay the premium exacted 
of the builder of a few high-priced cars, 
buying in small lots. 


What the Buyer Can Not Know 


Overhead charges—all the operating 
expenses short of material, labor and 
shop costs—are an important and vari- 
able factor in the selling price of the 
car. But here, without an examination 
of the manufacturer’s books, the pur- 
chaser can but guess at the amount of 
clerical and managerial salaries, office 
and selling expenses, advertising, re- 
placement losses, and the like for which 
he must pay. His own business judg- 
ment will tell him that the sum will be 
inversely proportionate to the number 
of cars turned out, and also that a large, 
unwieldy and extravagant organization 
will greatly increase it for each car. 

So far, it seems that materials are the 
only element in price upon which the 
purchaser can assure himself with any 
degree of certitude. There remains one 
other, and it deserves his most careful at- 
tention—design. Here it is possible for 
engineering subtleties not only to effect 
great saving in material and labor, but 
also, through the achievement of sim- 
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plicity and convenience, to eliminate 
much subsequent time-and-trouble ex- 
pense for the owner. The right mate- 
rial in the right place, without useless 
frills, is what the purchaser must look 
for if he would find a first-class car of 
low price and upkeep. 

It is comparatively easy for him to 
ascertain that the structural materials 
are as represented if he will take the 
trouble to familiarize himself somewhat 
with the principal grades. Any reputa- 
ble manufacturer will afford him every 
facility to ascertain which are used in 
his factory. In the matter of design the 
purchaser must make up his own mind 
—or get his own experience. 

His car may prove perfection in every 
respect except that the motor never 
seems able to “take it easy” on any but 
the low speed. Again he may be ‘en- 
thusiastic about everything till he finds 
that he can never drive quite slowly in 
comfort. He may find also in the latter 
case that all the liveliness is taken out of 
the car when it carries its full comple- 
ment of passengers. In either case the 
tedium of driving a sluggish machine is 
sure to pall on him. He will hardly re- 
gard it as compensation in the latter car 
that when practically empty it can be 
speeded up by virtue of overgearing. 

This brings us to the first question 
the uninformed purchaser usually asks: 
“How much speed can I buy for so 
much money?” It is easy for the dem- 
onstrator—if he is that kind—to take 
him out in the car he fancies and con- 
vince him that engine speed (revolutions 
per minute) can readily be translated 
into road speed by means of a high gear 
ratio. There seems further corrobora- 
tive evidence in the undoubted fact that 
the modern small car can often, when 
skillfully driven, better the running 
time of a larger and more powerful ma- 
chine with the same complement of pas- 
sengers. That, however, is only a part 
of the evidence. 

Let him remember that the small car 
by very virtue of its lightness can be ac- 
celerated and retarded very quickly on 
the level, and also that the modern tend- 
ency in designs of this type is to under- 
gear rather than overgear them. If he 
studies the connection between these two 
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facts, he will be led to the discovery 
that this very undergearing—theoret- 
ically a defect from the speed standpoint 
—is exactly what has enabled the small 
car to sometimes beat the large one 
home. Low gearing has made it neces- 
sary to provide for rapid running in the 
small car by the presence of a motor that 
will turn steadily and develop power in 
excess of its normal rate of revolution. 

All of which should lead to the fur- 
ther discovery that you cannot buy speed 
separately, but a suitable combination of 
power, speed, and weight. ‘To obtain 
the car that satisfies, you must figure out 
the proportion of each that you require. 
Since the amount of speed and of weight 
that you can have depends upon the 
amount of power that you do have, you 
must begin your calculations with some- 
thing deeper than revolutions per min- 
ute and gear ratio. And that is “horse 
power.” 

Now, if “a horse is a vain thing for 
safety,” a “horse-power rating’ is still 
vainer, unless you know how to verify 
it for yourself. 

One “machinery horse power” has a 
theoretical working ability equal to 44 
horses. Thus a 6$ H.P. motor should 
be able to work as hard as nearly thirty 
horses, and keep it up long after the ani- 
mals would become exhausted. ‘Thirty 
horses, starting at the rate of one mile 
per hour, would exert a steady pull on 
your wheels of 11,250 pounds. It only 
takes 4.55 pounds of pull per hundred 
pounds of load to increase your speed 
one mile per hour per second. So, if 
your car weighs 1,000 pounds, in four 
minutes you would be going 240 miles 
per hour. 

Obviously before the car could attain 
anything like that speed it would over- 
run the horses and make it impossible 
for them any longer to “work their 
pull.” But why cannot the 63 H.P. 
motor develop something like this speed 
in the vehicle on which it is itself being 
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carried along? For a precisely similar 
reason. 

A motor’s “horse - power rating” 
means, commercially speaking, “brake 
horse power” (B.H.P.). Manufactur- 
ers usually determine this by means of a 
Prony brake or a dynamometer, which 
registers the number of pounds of “‘push- 
off” the motor is able to furnish at the 
road tires of the rear wheels. That of 
the 6} B.H.P. motor, owing to losses 
in transmission, would be shown to be 
about 1,220 pounds, But there is even 
more difficulty in the motor working 
its push than in the horses working their 
pull. With a car weighing 1,000 pounds 
the rear wheels would not bite the 
ground hard enough to utilize a greater 
“push-off’ than 375 pounds, without 
slipping. So your 64 B.H.P. motor in 
your thousand-pound car, starting at the 
rate of one mile per hour, gives less 
available power than would one aver- 
age horse, since the beast is capable of 
increasing his muscular effort tenfold 
momentarily when necessary. 

Of course, better adhesion at the road 
tires can be obtained by increasing the 
weight over the rear wheels, That is 
practically what happens when driving 
up hill. Otherwise it is only possible 
by increasing the weight of the load car- 
ried or of the car itself. A 2,000-pound 
car, for example, will admit of a 750- 
pound push-off by a 64 B.H.P. motor, 
starting at one mile per hour. 

Once started, however, if speed and 
power increase in direct proportion, it 
requires no more adhesion at the road 
tires to go forty miles per hour than to 
go one. To hold your 2,000-pound car 
up to a speed of ten miles an hour, a 
push-off of less than three per cent of 
the car’s weight is needed. The remain- 
ing power is available for acceleration, 
provided it is not suddenly increased 
above the limit of adhesion, 750 pounds. 
The following table will fix this matter 
more clearly in the mind: 


is needed, 
“ “ 
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The above considerations should make 
it plain to the prospective motorist that 
he must first determine what he wants 
to do. Let him calculate the maximum 
weight he is likely to carry in the car 
and add to it the weight of the car 
itself. Let him consider the character 
of the roads over which he must travel 
—whether smooth, increasing traction, 
or rough, decreasing it. Then let him 
think well on the nature of the locality 
—whether level or hilly, remembering 
that a five per cent grade more than 
doubles the necessary draft at a speed 
of eight miles per hour. Then he will 
be in a position to figure out how much 
brake horse-power he must buy to meet 
his peculiar conditions. Then he can 
tell how much speed he can make 
with it. 

Naturally he will want to satisfy him- 
self that he gets the quantity of power, 
and therefore speed, for which he pays. 
Fortunately, the B.H.P. of any four- 
cycle single-acting motor depends upon 
very definite mechanical facts, and for 
purposes of comparison may be readily 


calculated by the purchaser for himself. 
Without here going into a discussion of 
formule in detail, the investigator will 
see at once that the number of cylinders, 
their bore and stroke are facts that can 
be readily ascertained about any motor. 
“Mean effective pressure” and “mechan- 


ical efficiency” are more obscure. But 
for all calculations the Mechanical 
Branch of the American Licensed Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers recommends 
that the mean effective pressure be 
taken as an average of 90 pounds per 
square inch of piston head surface, and 
the mechanical efficiency as seventy-five 
per cent of the “indicated horse-power.” 
These assumptions obtain in all A. L. 
A. M. ratings, and are well within the 
limit of accuracy. On this basis the 
formula is: Take the square of the cyl- 
inder diameter (bore), multiply it by 
the number of cylinders, and divide by 
the constant 2.489, or approximately 2.5. 

This constant contains the further as- 
sumption that all piston speeds are 1,000 
feet per minute. This, however, is only 
warranted in the case of motors where 
bore and stroke are practically of the 
same length, and is only accurate for 
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comparison between two motors whose 
bore-and-stroke ratios are identical. Pis- 
ton speed (the number of feet the piston 
travels up and down in a given time) 
is of prime importance in calculating 
B.H.P., since it determines the limit of 
speed at which a motor can safely oper- 
ate. The following formula provides 
for the introduction of this factor accu- 
rately, and is therefore the best to em- 
ploy: Cylinder diameter in inches 
squared, multiplied by length of piston 
stroke in inches, multiplied by number 
of revolutions per minute, multiplied by 
number of cylinders, divided by 14,920, 
equals B.H.P. 


Get a Chart 


It will be convenient to be able to 
assign values to any of the factors in 
this formula and then determine the val- 
ues of the remaining factors without 
tedious calculation. A printed chart is 
obtainable in which the values have been 
worked out diagrammatically in accord- 
ance with the formula for a wide range 
of bores, strokes and revolutions per 
minute. This will prove a great con- 
venience in instituting comparisons. For 
instance, if you decide that you want a 
motor that will develop a certain B.H. 
P. with a certain bore and stroke, you 
can find at a glance on the chart the 
number of revolutions per minute nec- 
essary. If you want a certain B.H.P. 
developed at a certain number of revo- 
lutions per minute, you can likewise find 
the several combinations of bore and 
stroke with which this can be accom- 
plished, and so on. The chart is also 
arranged so that the A. L. A. M. rating 
can be easily read for any motor. 

A proper understanding of this im- 
portant question of horse-power will en- 
able the motorist to judge for himself 
of the other points at which design puts 
value into the automobile. When he has 
figured out what power he requires—or 
rather what power he can afford to buy 
—he will realize that the lower the 
power the greater the number of gear 
speeds necessary to make it effective. 
A low-powered car cannot—or rather 
should not—have speed “‘on first,” as a 
high-powered one may have convenient- 
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ly. In the low-powered one, first must 
be a crawl, because the power has got 
to be in that speed to get the car started 
and over tight places such as hills. 

With but two speeds forward, the 
driver of the low-powered car is likely 
to form the habit of shifting back as 
little as possible, and he is likely to drive 
“on the high” at stretches which, even 
if he gets through, mean heavy wear on 
motor and mechanism. Even with three 
speeds forward, the gaps between them 
should not be over-wide. The clever 
designer knows that often a slight dif- 
ference in gearing marks the points be- 
tween where the motor wiil slow and 
where it can turn fast enough to deliver 
the power needed for ordinary purposes. 

For instance, with your low-powered 
car and few gear speeds, or wide inter- 
vals between them, you may be rushing 
a hill which you might get up “on the 
high.” Then if you have to shift back to 
ease the car over a hard place, you may 
find the interval too great to shift back 
again into high, which is placed just be- 
yond the limit of necessary power, and 
you will have to finish the ascent at a 
crawl. On the other hand, with sev- 
eral speeds not too far apart, you can 
frequently employ a higher speed than 
first for quick starting, and will find it 
comfortable and convenient to drive a 
good deal on second if it is placed right. 

Many speeds are of course quite as 
desirable in the high-powered car to 
furnish flexibility, but their position is 
not so important, since at any sane speed 
there is always sufficient reserve power 
on the level for use on grades, lessening 
the necessity of shifting gears so much. 
Numerous gear speeds cleverly placed 
at close intervals are essential if the low- 
powered car is even to approximate the 
convenience and comfort of the high- 
powered. 

Again, an understanding of horse- 
power will teach the tyro that it is not 
necessarily advantageous to have a four- 
cylinder motor on his low-powered car. 
In cars of less than 20 H.P. rating, 
the chances are all in favor of your get- 
ting a better motor for the same money 
by choosing a two-cylinder horizontal 
opposed rather than a four-cylinder ver- 
tical, On the score of simplicity the 
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former has just half the number of parts. 
On the score of cost of construction 
there are half the number of parts to 
machine and fit, which should make pos- 
sible better material and workmanship 
at the same price. 

Even on the score of vibration the 
advantages are with the two-cylinder of 
the type mentioned. It vibrates in a 
plane parallel to the plane of the car 
frame, while the vibration of the four- 
cylinder is in a plane perpendicular to 
the same. Even though the latter should 
run the more smoothly, more vibration 
would be felt from it at high speed, 
owing to the cross strain. As a matter 


of probability it will not run smoother, 
because the presumption is in favor of 
better inherent balance and better work- 
manship at the same cost in the two- 
cylinder. 


Oiling the Motor 


Its lubrication is accomplished by the 
oil being forced in against the upper 
surfaces of the pistons and flowing down 
around the sides, thus reaching the whole 
of the cylinder walls evenly. The tops 
of all valves and valve seats being in a 
vertical instead of a horizontal position, 
they do not so readily retain carbon de- 
posits as in the four-cylinder. There is 
also much less wear on the moving parts 
in the two-cylinder, because it accom- 
plishes the same work at lower speed. 
Its longer stroke likewise gives more 
power on hills. A four-cylinder motor 
with cylinders 33x 4 inches must make 
1,500 revolutions per minute to be rated 
at 20 H.P. A two-cylinder horizontal 
opposed with cylinders 4}?x6_ inches 
need attain only 1,000 revolutions per 
minute for the same rating. 

As for the operative mechanisms of 
the chassis, other than the motor, there 
is very little choice on the score of reli- 
ability among equipments provided in 
standard cars. Most of them will do 
the work for which they are intended 
about as well as it can be done. On the 
score of convenience there are a few 
things worth looking out for. 

The best transmission is of course 
that which passes on the most power 
most readily from motor to driving 
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wheels. There is little doubt in my 
mind that this is most satisfactorily ac- 
complished, in heavy high-powered ma- 
chines, by the chain drive. The more 
nearly the car approaches extreme light- 
ness, the more successfully may the 
claims of direct shaft drive be urged. 
The chain drive will still have flexibil- 
ity to recommend it, however, and the 
fact that it will not be so likely to pro- 
test against abusive driving. As the 
clutch is a crucial point in passing on the 
power, and the keystone of correct and 
comfortable driving, the motorist should 
consider carefully the claims of the mul- 
tiple disc variety. 

Brakes, too, should be wisely chosen. 
Whether of the “contracting” or “ex- 
panding” type (both are present on most 
cars), see that they have large and not 
small surfaces. Large surfaces not only 
give the same result with less effort at 
the lever but do not “burn up” nor need 
to be replaced so soon as small ones. 
Avoid if possible a “transmission brake,” 
and choose a car where your excess of 
vigor at both foot and hand levers will 
be passed direct to the rear hubs. If 


you must have one braking system not 
of this type, choose that which applies an 
equal force to two points on the counter- 
shaft, one on either side of the differ- 


ential, The braking will thus be done 
through the side chains, and danger of 
damage to the differential be avoided. 
Should that occur, loss of braking power 
or serious skidding might follow. 
Beyond being able to assure himself 
of adequate materials, power, and me- 
chanical devices of desirable efficiency, 
the buyer may well judge also of those 
elements of design which bear directly on 
his economy of time in the care of his 
own car. It is possible to buy a high 
grade of reliability and general excel- 
lence in the major points of construction 
and find that the designer has neglected 
to provide for such things as oil cups on 
the spring ends, ready adjustment’ of 
brakes, effective lubrication of the steer- 
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ing gear, and the like, the absence of 
which will soon eat up all the bargain 
feature of the purchase. 

When we include all minor parts re- 
quiring lubrication, there are not many 
cars in which there will be found less 
than from 30 to 40 individual points 
to be oiled or greased. If half of these 
have no oil-retainers provided, the mo- 
torist must go over that many with a 
squirt can every time he drives the car. 
Even should he achieve this unheard-of 
record, the oil. will likely not go where 
it is needed, because of exposed oil holes 
filled with dirt. Hence give preference 
to the car provided with the largest 
number of liberal-sized grease cups and 
oil caps at wearing surfaces, other things 
being equal. 

Adequate protection from dirt is an 
important thing to look for in design, as 
it is worth its cost many times over in 
reducing the labor of cleaning. Inside 
fenders connecting the mudguards and 
running boards with the frame reduce 
splashing to a minimum, but this ar- 
rangement should be so achieved as not 
to render inaccessible the springs, brake 
adjustments, main gasoline valve, etc. 
Where necessary small doors in the 
fenders should give access to parts that 
must be frequently reached. Likewise 
a metal dustpan with doors admitting 
readily to the crankcase pet cocks is de- 
sirable; as are leather “boots” inclosing 
the loose or jointed couplings between 
the clutch and the gear box; a leather 
hood for the magneto; adequate but 
readily removable covers for the bevel 
driving gears, the differential, and the 
transmission gears; a readily removable 
engine hood; and mudguards that may 
be quickly detached both front and rear. 

These are a few of the more impor- 
tant points in this particular sphere of 
design which will save time for the mo- 
torist if considered in advance. . He 
should bear in mind that a nice balance 
between adequate protection and ready 
accessibility is the thing to look for here. 





LAYING UP THE MOTOR 
BOAT FOR THE WINTER 


hy Lawrence La Rue 


N ordinary motor boat, 
consisting of a stout 
hull and a substantial 
power plant, should last 
for an indefinite num- 
ber of seasons if it is 

lucky enough to fall into the hands of 
a good owner who is particular and who 
will see that his craft receives proper 
care and attention and is not abused. 
The motor boat, however, will not only 
require this care when in active service, 
but the attention that must be bestowed 
upon. it when preparing the craft for its 
“out of commission” months is even 
more exacting. A boat may be “banged 
around” all summer, and yet finish the 
season with far less vital injuries than 
it might receive in a single winter of 
absolute rest and inaction. This is be- 
cause, when the boat is in the water, it 
is in its natural element and the points 
of support are distributed throughout its 
entire length so that the weight will not 
rest entirely on one section. A birch 
bark or canvas craft, for instance, when 
in the water, may safely hold two or 
three persons, but the weight of one man 
could easily demolish such a boat when 
it is pulled up on shore. 
Notwithstanding the damage that may 
result if care is not taken, it may be said 
that every motor boat should be hauled 
out of the water at least once each year, 
even though it is desired to use the craft 
throughout the whole twelve months. 
On northern waters, where the severe 
winters form ice that would be almost 
certain to crush or scratch the hull of a 
comparatively small boat, the reason for 
hauling the craft out of the reach of 
harm from this source is apparent; and 
anyone who has seen large piers or boat- 
houses twisted or moved bodily from 
their foundations will realize the small 
chance that a frail hull would bave of 


withstanding this tremendous force of 
the frozen water. But every boat, 
whether used in waters where ice is to 
be reckoned with or not, requires paint- 
ing on the under-water portions of the 
hull at least once or twice a year; and 
in tropical or semitropical streams where 
barnacles and marine growth are more 
abundant, it may be found necessary to 
haul the craft out of water once every 
two or three months in order to obtain 
the best results. 

Were the hull not painted, the wood 
of which it is composed would soon be- 
come water-soaked and practically use- 
less. The paint, then, serves to prevent 
the water from entering the porous fibers 
of the wood, and keeps the hull dry and 
at its minimum weight. The length of 
life of paint on wood under water is not 
great, however, and while some of the 
largest steamers and sailboats may not 
seek the dry dock for several years, this 
is because of the expense, labor, and time 
required for such an operation, and a 
light motor boat that can be hauled out 
of water in a few hours, or minutes, has 
no excuse for remaining unpainted any 
longer than is necessary. 

It is due to these three reasons, then— 
danger from ice, the necessity for paint- 
ing, and the fact that the longer the hull 
is left in the water the more water will 
it absorb—that the average motor boat 
should be hauled out high and dry for its 
winter’s rest. If the boat is used along 
the seashore or on a stream near enough 
to the ocean to be affected by the tides, 
it will probably have to be denied the 
luxury of a boathouse and will have to 
be content with a berth on shore and a 
temporary covering to keep off the snow 
and rain. This will probably seem to 
entail a good deal of trouble on the part 
of the owner, but a little time and labor 
spent now in protecting the hull and er- 
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gine from the elements will save much 
more than that amount of work when 
the time comes for fitting out in the 
spring. 

The best way to haul up on shore is 
to use the old, familiar “ways,” if the 
boat is too large to be lifted by five or 
six men. <A light boat can, of course, 
be picked up and carried to the place 
prepared for it, but the heavier craft 
must be pulled up over the greased tim- 
bers by means of a windlass anchored 
to the shore. The ways consists merely 
of a track of heavy timbers, running from 
the point at which it is desired to store 
the boat out into the water to a sufficient 
.depth so that the craft may be floated 
over the submerged ends. A framework, 
designed to fit the bottom of the hull, 
is run out to the end of the ways, and 
the boat placed in position over it. This 
forms what is known as the “cradle,” 
and with the keel of the boat resting on 
three or four heavy, supporting timbers 
of this framework, and with the “bilge 
blocks” placed in position to prevent tip- 
ping to either side, the craft may be 
pulled out high and dry, without any 
part coming into sliding contact with the 
timbers of the ways or cradle. The 
“bilge blocks’ may be wooden blocks or 
the short ends of heavy timbers, built up 
to follow the curvature of the side of 
the hull so that the strain of keeping the 
boat in an upright position will be dis- 
tributed along several vertical sections 
of the bottom. 

When the boat has been hauled up to 
its final position it should be supported 
by extra timbers under its keel and at 
the sides, and every precaution taken to 
render it damage-proof against the high- 
est gales that blow. The craft should 
then be covered entirely with a protec- 
tion of some sort to keep out the rain 
or snow. Even though the boat is of 
the cabin variety, and the interior can 
be closed tightly by means of the hatch- 
ways and ports, or windows, it is ad- 
visable to board over the entire hull, 
decks, and cabin. Many men will mere- 
ly stretch a canvas over the cockpit to 
keep out the water from the inside, but 
the decks and exterior of the hull can 
be injured by ice, rain, and a hot sun 
almost as easily as can the interior. 
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While it is not absolutely necessary to 
cover every portion of the hull, wet 
weather, followed by the hot sun of In- 
dian summer or early spring may serve 
to dry out the planking or open up the 
seams, and consequently, if possible, it is 
advisable to inclose every part of the 
craft during the winter, even though 
considerable more time and labor will 
be required. 

One of the easiest ways to cover the 
boat entirely is to board it in with rough 
planks, and over these to nail tarred pa- 
per. ‘This should effectually serve to 
keep out both the sun and rain, and the 
boards, after having once been sawed to 
the proper length, will be available for 
use during successive winters. A frame- 
work, over which is stretched waterproof 
canvas, is sometimes used, and is effective 
if the “ridgepole” is placed at a sufficient 
distance above the deck to slant the roof 
enough to allow all water to run off 
easily. It is probable, however, that this 
canvas would cost almost as much as the 
rough boards, and the resulting covering 
is not as substantial as the one first de- 
scribed. 


If You Have a Boathouse 


The foregoing applies entirely to lo- 
cations in which no permanent structure 
can be built to house the motor boat, 
and both craft and owner are more or 
less handicapped by the trouble that 
must be taken to secure proper covering 
for the winter, and to demolish this again 
in the spring. Consequently, not only 
is the owner fortunate who can provide 
a boathouse in which to store his craft, 
but the boat is fortunate as well, for 
much better protection from the sun and 
rain can be obtained in this way than 
with the temporary and necessarily flim- 
sy covering of boards and paper, or can- 
vas. With a boathouse available, no 
extra covering over the boat will be nec- 
essary, provided the roof does not leak. 
A two-story boathouse is better than one 
with but a single floor, for the hot sun 
beating down on the roof near the boat 
will be liable to dry out the hull of the 
craft to an extent that may make an un- 
due amount of caulking necessary in the 
spring. If a two-story boathouse is too 
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elaborate, care should be taken to build 
the single-floor structure sufficiently high 
so that room for an abundant circulation 
of air will be allowed between the roof 
of the boat and the top of the building. 
If the boat is a light affair, such as a 
motor canoe or skiff, it may be lifted out 
of the water and set on sawhorses. Sev- 
eral sticks nailed to the floor and wedged 
under the gunwales at each side will 
serve to keep the boat from tipping over, 
and are as effective for this wo.k as the 
more elaborate bilge blocks. If the floor 
space of the boathouse is desired for 
other purposes, the boat may be suspend- 
ed from the rafters by means of several 
ropes passed entirely around the hull. 
One of these should be placed under the 
motor, and the greatest weight should 
rest here in order to prevent the keel 


from sagging. Such a method of leav-’ 


ing a small motor boat for the winter, 
however, is hardly advisable, as the ropes 
are liable to slip a little or stretch, and 
thus change the distribution of the weight 
and allow the strain to come on some 
vital part of the hull. 

Larger boats should be raised from 
the slip, cut for their accommodation in 
the boathouse floor. If the boathouse 
is well equipped, it is probable that the 
slip will be provided with two or three 
sets of vertical screws, to the lower ends 
of each pair of which are attached heavy 
timbers which will be raised as the nuts 
on the screws are turned. A powerful 
lifting force can be obtained in this man- 
ner, and the boat can be raised carefully 
and easily to the desired distance above 
the water. If the height of the water 
remains constant throughout the winter, 
or recedes slightly, the boat need be raised 
only until the keel is a few inches above 
the surface. In fact, it would be better 
to leave the keel and extreme bottom of 
the hull submerged until freezing weath- 
er settles down, but this, of course, can 
only be done if there is a man near at 
hand who can be trusted to raise the 
boat high and dry as soon as winter 
makes its appearance. 

The screws should be so spaced that 
the weight of the motor of the boat will 
come directly over one of the timbers. 
In raising the craft, the timber carrying 
this greatest weight should be kept slight- 
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ly in advance of the other screws so that 
it may be certain that an unsupported 
keel is not carrying the entire weight of 
the motor. When the boat has been 
raised to the desired height, the other 
timbers may be screwed up to a position 
that will perceptibly relieve the weight 
on the first screw, but this latter should 
still be carrying the greatest part of the 
load, so that there can be no possibility 
that the weight of the motor will cause 
the keel to sag. 

If the boathouse slip is not equipped 
with these screws and timbers, the dif- 
ferential pulley may be of use in raising 
the boat out of water. Two heavy tim- 
bers to which the pulley may be attached 
should be erected over the bow and stern 
of the boat and supported by stout up- 
rights. If the floor of the boathouse is 
not too high above the surface of the 
water, the stern may be raised first, a 
long timber placed under the keel with 
its ends resting on the floor at either side 
of the slip, and this half of the hull may 
be kept out of water while the pulley 
is changed to the bow end. Another 
timber placed across the slip under the 
bow, and a third amidships, should fur- 
nish ample support for any boat up to 
thirty-five feet in length, and the craft 
will remain well above the reach of the 
water. 


Supporting the Hull 


A couple of large, one-piece bilge 
blocks, cut to fit the curvature of the 
sides of the hull at the points at which 
they would be used for support, will be 
found to be much more satisfactory than 
the odds and ends of timber generally 
used. If the patterns from which the 
hull of the boat was constructed are 
available, it will be an easy matter to 
obtain the exact curve of all parts of the 
hull and to select the proper shape for 
the portion at which it is desired to use 
the bilge blocks. A heavy bilge block 
will need to be cut in sections, and after 
the proper curvature has been given to 
each part, the separate sections should 
be bolted together. The one-piece bilge 
blocks possess the advantage of fitting 
the curve of the hull exactly at the point 
at which the support is desired, and con- 
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sequently the planking will be saved 
many scratches and digs. In addition 
to this, they are much easier to handle, 
and are always ready. 

The fall is not the time for overhaul- 
ing or repairing the motor or hull, as 
the long period of idleness following 
would render a thorough inspection nec- 
essary in the spring—and probably half 
of the work would need to be done over 
again. Consequently, the object in “pre- 
paring the boat for its winter’s rest” is 
to leave it in such shape that deteriora- 
tion will not occur, and to reduce to a 
minimum the necessity for repairs in the 
spring. This being the case, there is 
very little that needs to be done to the 
motor or to the interior of the hull. The 
lockers should be opened and the covers 
of the seats removed to allow a circula- 
tion of air and to dry out the dampness 
that will have collected during the 


summer. 

While it is not probable that a few 
gallons of gasoline remaining in the tank 
would do any real harm, all fuel should 
be removed from the boat in order to 
make “assurance doubly sure.” 


In ad- 
dition to this, in case of fire and there 
is any difficulty with the insurance com- 
panies, it is better to be able to furnish 
proof positive that not a drop of gaso- 
line was left in the boat or boathouse. 
The coils should be left in a dry place, 
but it will be useless to try to save the 
dry batteries, no matter how strong they 
may be, as they deteriorate so rapidly 
that they would be absolutely worthless 
for ignition purposes the next spring. 

If a storage battery is used, it should 
be “run down” and then charged to 
its full capacity, in which condition it 
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should be left in some place where there 
is no possibility of the temperature drop- 
ping below the freezing point. It is not 
necessary to drain the oil out of the oil 
cups or crank case of the motor, but 
there should be no oily waste or rags left 
in the boat or boathouse. All unplated 
or unpainted iron or steel parts of the 
motor should be thoroughly covered with 
“dope,” or cup grease, to prevent rust, 
and it would not be amiss to treat the 
exposed rudder chains or steel cable in 
the same manner. 

Although the boat is supposed to be 
left in such a condition that the keel can- 
not be sprung out of line, a slight set- 
tling of one of the piers of the boat- 
house, or poor judgment on the part of 
the man who superintended the raising 
of the hull, may leave an uneven distri- 
bution of weight on the supporting tim- 
bers. For this reason, it is a good idea 
to uncouple the propeller shaft from the 
motor and slide it back a few inches so 
that it will be free to occupy any posi- 
tion made necessary by the springing of 
the keel. This precaution is, of course, 
unnecessary if a universal coupling is 
used between the shaft and the motor, 
but it should be done in every case in 
which the connection is solid. 

A boat which has been properly stored 
for the winter will last three times as 
long and will require but one half the 
attention in the spring as will a craft 
that is carelessly hauled up and left but 
scantily protected from the ice, rain, and 
sun. Remember that every hour spent 
now means the saving of at least two 
hours in the spring, as well as a smaller 
bill for repairs and supplies when “‘fit- 
ting out time” comes. 


















































THE FIRE DANGER 


GAIN we have had the usual late 
summer story of ruin and death 
in our forest regions. ‘This time 

it is the Northwest that has been rav- 
aged. Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and California have paid the 
price in lives and timber for inefficient 
forest guarding. That is what it comes 
down to in the last-analysis. It is fu- 
tile to expect one man to maintain an 
effective guardianship over a hundred 
thousand acres, and yet that is what we 
are attempting to do in many cases. We 
have saved the salaries of the watchers, 
but we have paid—and shall continue to 
pay every year—in sums that only fu- 
ture generations will be able to estimate. 

It is idle to speculate on the causes of 
the fires that have swept the forests of 
the Northwest. Careless campers and 
fishermen; sparks from locomotives; 
lightning, even—these may be the im- 
mediate causes. The real cause is our 
own lack of effective guardianship. 
The result is villages and towns wiped 
out, lives lost, valuable standing timber 
—the growth of generations—burned 
or killed. 

This is a danger more to be feared 
than the ax of the lumberman because 
more insidious and more deadly swift 
in its action. Perhaps it is impossible to 
prevent forest fires, but Germany has 
not found it so, and the forests of south- 
ern Germany would be as good for fire 
as any on this continent. 

Possibly in time—let us hope it will 


not be too late—we shall arouse our- 
selves to the necessity of spending a few 
more thousands that we may not lose 
many millions. In the meantime those 
of us who go into the woods can at 
least take care that we are not respon- 
sible for the spreading of disaster. 


BETTER TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


T is pleasing to hear from all parts 
of the country reports of the eff- 
cient handling of the larger tennis 

tournaments. For years laxity in these 
matters has been the rule. Matches 
have been postponed to suit the whims 
or imagined necessities of players, where 
play or a default should have been de- 
manded. Matches have been marred 
by disputes between players and umpire 
or linesmen. Footfaults have been per- 
mitted until it had become the practice 
of some players to advance at least a 
full step within the court on the service. 
With a hard stroke followed by a quick 
run to the net—the ball being struck 
while the player was running forward— 
this is not so easy for the umpire to de- 
tect or the player to avoid as might 
appear. 

This year a new state of affairs has 
prevailed in many tournaments. Even 
the National at Newport, one of the 
worst offenders in times past, has caught 
the spirit and this year’s meeting has 
been well-nigh a model. Despite bad 
weather, there has been no unavoidable 
delay and the umpiring has been uni- 
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formly fair and acceptable to players 
and spectators. Also it is worth noting 
that the play has been of a higher qual- 
ity than for many years. The final be- 
tween Bundy and Wright, in which the 
former won his right to challenge the 
champion Larned, displayed some of the 
best tennis that has been seen in this 
country for many years. It was fast, 
heady work that won for the Califor- 
nian, and no one who saw the match 
will soon forget it. 

The same is true of the challenge 
match, although Bundy, feeling the 
strain of the eight hard matches through 
which he had played, tired perceptibly 
toward the end before the hard driving 
and steady placing of Larned. Incident- 
ally it is worth while warning our 
younger Eastern players that unless 
they look to their laurels the star of ten- 
nis empire is liable to take its way 
Pacific coastward in the next two or 
three years. 


FROM THE BLEACHERS 
HEN this appears the baseball 


season will be substantially 
over and the football enthusi- 
asts will be on tiptoe for the opening 
games of 1910. Of course, the players 
are the ones who really count in both 
games, and managers and coaches have 
struggled hard for years to bring the 
field force to the top notch. But there 
is something to be said about the point 
of view of the spectator, too. He has 
paid his good money to see a game and 
he has acquired a vested right not only 
in the square foot or more of bleacher 
that he occupies, but also in what is 
happening on the field. 
Sometimes our baseball players are 
prone to overlook this fact, or else as- 
sume that the bleacherites find their 
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money’s worth in almost anything but 
baseball. The umpire has no friends, of 
course, but few people are willing to 
spend money to see him abused. Neither 
do they take great delight in horseplay 
which interferes with the progress of the 
game. Not the smallest part of the 
secret of “Hal” Chase’s popularity with 
the bleachers—not, of course, ignoring 
the fact that he is one of the best first 
basemen in America—is that he plays 
ball all the time. Perhaps he never 
thinks that the umpire is a robber; if 
he does he never mentions it. And the 
crowd loves him as it always loves a 
good sport who plays the game all the 
time. 

Turning from the game that is over 
to the one just coming on, there is grave 
danger that football will suffer this fall 
in the estimation of those who sit along 
the side-lines. To begin with, there is 
the general lack of knowledge of the 
new rules. A reading of those rules 
is not altogether reassuring. To the 
casual student of the game there seem 
to be too many opportunities for mis- 
understandings, questioning of decisions, 
and the bickerings that mean delay and 
consequent irritation to the spectators. 
It is no answer to say that the teams are 
playing for themselves and not for the 
crowd. Other things being equal, the 
game that the stands enjoy is better foot- 
ball, cleaner football, more effective 
football than that which the stands find 
dull and dragging. The same thing is 
true in large measure of many other 
sports, but it happens in the case of 
these two games that the crowds are 
larger and the interest more keen than 
with any other. 

Remember the man on the bleachers, 
gentlemen, and give him the best game 
that’s in you. And that doesn’t mean 
playing at the gallery, either. 


NEWS OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


Aviation and Automobiles 


ARMSTRONG DREXEL established a 
J: new world’s record for altitude at Lan- 
ark, Scotland, August 2oth, rising to the 
height of 6,752 feet. 


Jean Belgiano, representing a syndicate, 
with offices in Baltimore, has placed a con- 
tract with the United States Airship Com- 
pany for eight dirigible balloons, to be op- 
erated between Washington and Baltimore 
designed to make the trip in forty minutes. 















At Lanark, Scotland, August 13th, James 
Radley flew a mile in 472 seconds—a new 
world’s record for speed. 

C. Grahame-White broke the world’s rec- 
ord for starting in an aeroplane, at Black- 
pool, England, August rsth. 
in rising from the ground in a space of 20 
feet 9 inches. 

Le Blanc, in a Bleriot monoplane, won the 
cross-country aeroplane race recently held 
in France; Aubrun, also in a Bleriot, took 
second prize, finishing twenty minutes be- 
hind the winner. The race was organized 
by Le Matin for a prize of twenty thousand 
dollars. The course began and ended at 
Paris, beginning at a stated time and lead- 
ing across country with stops at prescribed 
towns. The distance of 485 miles was cov- 
ered in rz hours, 55 minutes. Both avi- 
ators outdistanced a flock of carrier pigeons 
which was released on a 55-mile stretch 
of the course. 

Clifford B. Harman in a Farman biplane 
won the Doubleday-Page trophy on August 
2oth by crossing Long Island Sound from 
Long Island to Connecticut. 

All previous automobile records between 
New York and San Francisco were broken 
by L. L. Whitman in a Reo “4-30,” when he 
checked in at San Francisco August 18th. 
He covered the distance of 3,557 miles in 
ten days, fifteen hours, and thirteen minutes. 

Cyrus Patschke with a Stearns car won 
the twenty-four-hour race at the Brighton 
Beach Motordome August 2oth and estab- 
lished a new record of 1,253 miles. 

In the road races at Elgin, Ill., August 
26th, A. Livingston, in a National car, won 
the Illinois trophy, 203.35 miles, time 3 hrs., 
21 min., 08.21 secs. C. D. Buck, Marmon, 
won the Kane County trophy, 169.46 miles, 
in 3:04:45.79. The Fox River trophy went 
to A. Hearne, Benz, 135.57 miles, in 2:30: 
4.35. 


He succeeded 


Tennis and Polo 


M H. LONG, of California, beat W. M. 
* Hall, of New York, in the final round 
of singles for the National Clay Court 
Lawn Tennis Championship held at Oma- 
ha; Anderson and Hays won the doubles 
championship. 
H. H. Hackett and Frederick C. Alexan- 
der won the New York State Doubles Cham- 
pionship on August 6th; on August 18th they 
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retained their title for the National Lawn 
Tennis Doubles Championship, by defeat- 
ing Thomas C. Bundy and Trowbridge W. 
Hendrick, champions of the Pacific Coast. 

Frederick C. Inman won the New York 
State Championship lawn tennis singles. 

Pennington Pearson defended his title as 
state tennis champion of Maine, defeating 
Joseph T. Bowen, at Bar Harbor, August 
23d, in the challenge match. 

William A. Larned defended his title of 
national tennis champion at Newport, Au- 
gust 25th, defeating Thomas C. Bundy. The 
score of five sets was 6-1, 5-7, 6-0, 6-8, 6-1. 

The Rumson Country Club defeated the 
Rumson Freebooters in a fast polo match 
held August 2d on the campus at Rumson 
Neck. 

The first round in the Rhode Island polo 
cup series was played in the Point Judith 
tournament August 3d at Narragansett Pier. 
In the first game City Troop defeated Bryn 
Mawr; in the second game Cooperstown de- 
feated New Haven; in the final match for 
Senior Championship, played August roth, 
Meadow Brook defeated Bryn Mawr; on 
August 2oth, in the final match for the Point 
Judith Challenge Cup, the Meadow Brook 
team defeated the Ranelagh four of Eng- 
land. Bryn Mawr defeated Ranelagh in 
the final for the Narragansett cups, 1454- 
12%. Ranelagh defeated the Perrouquets in 
the final for the National Open Champion- 
ship, 734-334, Aug. 27. 


On the Water 


HE American schooner Westward won 

the Kaiser’s Cup at Cowes, August 3d, 
and the International Gold Cup on August 
8th. 

At the annual race for the Astor Cups 
held by the New York Yacht Club at New- 
port, R. I, on August r1th the E/mina won 
the cup for schooners and the Aurora the 
On August 12th the Aurora 
won the King’s Cup. 


cup for sloops. 


Sonder Yacht Races 
held at Marblehead, Mass., this year were 
won by American boats. The Harpoon took 
the President Taft Cup and the Beaver won 
the Governor Draper Cup. 


The International 


The International motor-boat race held in 
Larchmont Harbor this year was won by 
the American boat Dixie II. 
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The power boat Limit won the long-dis- 
tance race from Ketchikane to Vancouver, 
B. C., covering a distance of 600 miles in 
fifty-eight hours. 

Winners at the national regatta cham- 
pionship held on the Potomac River at 
Washington, D. C., August 12th, were as 
follows: Intermediate double sculls, Rock- 
rimmon Boat Club; senior doubles, Harlem 
Rowing Club; senior singles, quarter mile, 
William Mehrhof; international 
fours, Arundels; intermediate eights, Argo- 
nauts; junior eights, Detroits. 

Richard Arnst, of Australia, world’s 
champion sculler, defeated Ernest Barry, 
champion of England, in a match held on 
the Zambesi River, August 18th. 

Dixie II won the first event, the 30-mile, 
in the international motor-boat 
Alexandria Bay, August 25th. 


senior 


races on 


Miscellaneous 


THE Auckland football team and the 

American team, consisting of players 
from Leland Stanford, Junior, and the Uni- 
versities of California and Nevada, played 
a tie game, August 3d, at Wellington, New 
Zealand, the score standing thirteen all. 
The American team played eight games on 
the Australasian trip, winning two and 
tying one. 

The tie for the national roque champion- 
ship between Champion Bosworth, of New 
London, and E. Clark, of Springfield, was 
won August 22d by Bosworth. 

Beaurépaire, the Australian, has recently 
broken three swimming records as follows: 
200 meters, 2 minutes 30 seconds; 300 me- 
ters, 3 minutes, 50% seconds; 300 yards, 3 
minutes 30 seconds. 

At Cleveland, August 12th, Uhlan trotted 
the mile track in 1: 58%, thus establishing 
the fastest record ever made, trot or pace, 
without artificial aid. 

Gomar lowered the world’s trotting rec- 
ord for one mile over a half-mile course at 
Middletown, N. Y., August 18th. His time 
was 2:08. 

A new pacing record of 2 minutes was 
made at Galesburg, IIll., August 25th, by 
Minor Heir. 

Faber, of the Three I. League, pitching 
for the Dubuque Club, August 18th, did not 
allow the Davenport team a hit nor a sin- 
gle man to reach first base. This feat has 
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been recorded only half a dozen times in 
the history of baseball. 

Rose Pitnoff, of Dorchester, fifteen years 
old, swam from Charlestown Bridge to Bos- 
ton Light, a distance of 12 miles, through 
swift currents, on August 7th. She was in 
the water 6 hours 50% minutes. It is said 
that Alois Aderle, of New York, is the only 
person who has covered the distance before. 

F. C. Thompson, of Los Angeles, Cal., won 
the American amateur all-round champion- 
ship August 13th. His score was 6,991 
points. John H. Gillis, of Vancouver, was 
second, with a score of 6,909 points. 

Some of the events of the twenty-eighth 
annual tournament of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, are as follows: Private William H. 
McCarthy, Lowell, Company C, Second 
Corps Cadets, Massachusetts, won the $1,500 
cup with 97 at 1,000 yards. In addition to 
the cup he gets a gold medal and $25. The 
Wimbledon cup match went to Ohio, Cap- 
tain Guy H. Emerson scoring 99 out of the 
possible 100 at 1,000 yards, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. B. Winder, also of Ohio, getting 
second place with 99. The Sixth Massa- 
chusetts won the regimental championship 
match, scoring a three-range aggregate of 
831. The Fifteenth United States Infantry 
was second with 821. The Sixth already 
has taken this match three years in succes- 
sion and has won the trophy permanently. 
Corporal O. A. Schofield won the Marine 
Corps Cup, scoring 192 at 600 and 1,000 
yards. Captain D. C. McDougal, of the 
Marine Corps, was second. The cham- 
pionship company team match was won by 
the Fourth Company of the United States 
Naval Academy, with Company L of the 
First Colorado second. The United States 
Infantry rifle team won the national match, 
scoring 3,186. The United States Marine 
Corps was second. The military rifle 
championship of the United States was won 
by Corporal G. W. Farnham, United States 
Marine Corps, with a score of 547. The 
national pistol match went to Captain J. P. 
Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps, score 419. 
The national individual rifle match was 
won by Captain Scott Clark, Company D, 
Second Indiana, with a score of 274. 

Alec Smith, Wykagyl, won the New York 
metropolitan open golf championship at 
Deal, N. J., August 26th, with a score of 
3o1 for 72 holes. 
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